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Aotes. 
A MS. POEM ON TOBACCO. 
2I- At the sale of Mr. Bragge’s books on tobacco the 
ee other day an odd little MS. in 16mo. form fell into 
my hands. The writing is crabbed and difficult to 
decipher, almost Gothic, with but little indication 
WN of Italian influence ; the date, one would say, earlier 
than 1600 rather than later. There is every physical 
* indication of the genuineness of the MS., but 
there are two lines which have a modern ring 
about them: “and cloyd with sweetnes, surfett 
on there store.” The argument of the poem 
of (written, it must be assumed, by a disappointed 
_ courtier) appears to me remarkably hazy. The 
lines are given just as they occur in the MS., 
but in reading them two must be taken together :— 
[S- “There was a time 
when seelie bees could spke (speke) 
The And in that time 
LIP I was a seelie bee, 
who fed on Time 
untyli my hart did breake 
d yett never found 
nd- that time would favore mee, 
ry of of all the swarme 
Sve. I only coid not thrive 
yett brought I waxe 
And hony to the hive 
Then this I buzzd 
when time no sapp would give 


why is this blessed tyme 
to mee so drye 

Since all this time 

the lazie drone doth live 
The waspe the worme 
the gnatt and bhutterflie 
moved with griefes 

I kneled on my knees 
And thus complaind 

unto the king of bees 
God graunte my leeghe 
that you may never ende 
And eke not faile to here 
my plainte in time 

Sith every fruitless flye 
hath found a frende 

And I cast down 

while Attonies do chyme 
The kinge replied thus 
peace peevish Bee, 
Thourt borne to serve the time 
the time not thee, 

The time not thee 

this word clipt shorte my winges 
And made me wormelike 
Creepe that once did flye, 
Awetull regard 
disputeth not with kinges 
receieves repulse 

and never asketh why. 
Then from that tyme 

a time I me with-drewe 
To fede on hen-bane 
hemlockes nett'es rewe, 
while all the swarme 

in sunshine taste the rose 
one black ferne rootes 

I seeke and sucke my bane 
while on the eglantine 
the rest repose 

To light on worme woode leaves 
they mee constrane 
haveinge too much 

they still repine for more 
And cloyd with sweetnes 
Surfett on there store 
Swolne full with feastes 
full merrely they pass 

To sweetned clusters 
feedeinge on a tree 

And findeiage me 

to nibble on the grasse 
Some must storme 

and some do pitty mee, 
Some envy mee 

and whisper to the kings, 
Some must be still and 
some must have no stinge, 
Are bees waxt waspes 
and spiders to afflicte? 
Do honny bowells make 
the Spiritts gall? 

Is this the juice of flowers 
to stirr suspect ? 

Ist not enough to 

treade on them that fall? 
what stinge hath patience 
but a stingeinge greife 
That stinges it selfe and 
yealdes no selfe releife 
Sad patience that 
attendeth at the dore 
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And teacheth wisemen 
thus conclude in scholes 
patient I am and 
therefore must be poore 
Fortune bestowes 

her riches most on fooles 
Good kinge of bees 

that rightest everie wronge, 
listen to patience, 

in her dyinge songe. 

I cannot feede on 

fennell like some flies 

Nor flie to everie flower 

to gather gaine 

My appetite tendes 

one my princes eyes 
Contented with contempt 
and pleasd with paine 

And yett expectinge 

For a happie houer 

That shee will eay 

her bee may sucke a flower 
Of all the griefes which 

do my patience grate 
Theres one that ewelleth 
in the hiest degree 

To see some caterpillare 
bred of late 

Croppinge the flower 

that should sustaine ye bee 
yett smyled I 

for why the wisest knowes 
Moathes eate the cloth 
Cankers consume the rose 
Once did I see by 

flyinge in the feilde, 

foule beastes to browse 
uppon the lyllies faire 
vertu nor beuty 

Could no sucure yealde 
Alls provender for 

Asses but the aire 

The partiall world 

takes very mules hedg 

To give them flowers 

that should on thiesels feede 
Thus I alone must 

drane the egiptian flowers 
findinge no favoure 

bitter sappe they have 

And seeke out rotten 
tombes of deade mens bowers 
And feede on lotus 
growinge by the grave 

If this I cannot gett 

as happless Bee, 

wished Tabacco I 

will fly to thee 

what if it die my lunges 

in deepest blacke ? 

A mournfull habitt 

suites a sable harte 

what if the fumes 

Sounde memories do wacke (wracke ?) 
forgettfullnes is fittest 

for my smarte 

Oh vertious fume lett 

it be carvd on oke 

That hopes thoughts wordes 
and all the worlde doth emoke. 
Five yeares twice toulde 
with promisses perfumd 


My hare stufte hed 

was cast into a slumber 

Sweete dremes of goulde 

(on dreemes I then presumd) 

Amongst the bees thought 

T had bin in number 

But wakinge found 

Hives hopes was all but vaine 

Twas not Tabacco 

Stupified my braine.” 

J. Ector Hopexm. 

R'chmond, Surrey. 


PARALLEL PASSAGES, 

Tago’s well-known declaration (Othello, ITI. iii.), 
“Who steals my puree, steals trash,” &c., finds a 
very striking parallel in one of the prefatory 
stanzas to the fifty-first canto of Berni’s Orlando 
Innamorato ; the more curious as Berni, it is be- 
lieved, was not turned into English before Rose’s 
partial translation in 1823 :— 

“ Who steals a bugle-horn, a ring, a steed, 
Or such like worthless thing, has some discretion ; 

"Tis petty larceny: not such his deed 

Who robs us of our fame, our best possession, 

And he who takes our labour’s worthiest meed 

May well be deemed a felon by profession ; 
Who so much more our hate and scourge deserves, 
As from the rule of right he wider swerves.” 


Cowper, in his poem on Ictirement, has these 
lines :— 


“ Absence of occupation is not rest ; 
A mind quite vacant is a mind distressed.” 
The Afghan poet Kbushbal Kban has the same 
thought (Major Raverty’s translation) :— 
“Every moment that a person may be thus in want of 
employment, 
Than such I hold him to be far better off who is forced 
to labour for nothin,.” 

In “N. & Q,,” 6" S. i. 392, I gave parallel pas- 
sages from the Sanskrit and from Sir John Suck- 
ling, in which a beauty adorning herself is likened 
to dipping the already too deadly dart in poison, 
Here are two more passages to the same purpose, 
taken from Ibn Khallikan’s great biographical 
dictionary :— 

“To inerease the blackness of her eyes, she has 
applied antimony around them ; thus adding poison to 
the dart which was already sufficient to cause death,” — 
Ibn Hamdis As-Sakalli, died a.u, 527, a.p. 1132-3. 

“ The mole on the rosy cheek of the slender-waisted 
damsel adorns her with an excess of beauty. She 
darkened ber eyes with antimony, though already dark 
of themselves; and I exclaimed, ‘She gives us to drink 
of the sword, and has poisoned the draught !’"”—Al- 
Malik al-Muazzam ibn al-‘Adil, d. 1227. 

I presume few readers of “ N. & Q.” need to be 
informed that reference is made in the foregoing 
passages, translated from the Arabic, to the 
universal practice among females of the higher 
and middle classes in the East of blackening the 
edge of the eyelids, both above and below, with a 
collyrium, generally composed of smoke black, 
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produced by burning the shells of almonds. This 
custom is frequently alluded to in Oriental poetry, 
and the following curious parallel passages will 
serve as fair samples of its use as a simile :— 

“ When the night was washing from its eyes the colly- 
rium [of darkness] with the water of morning, and the 
zephyr blew mildly,” &c.— Al Mutammad ibn Abad, 
Sultan of Seville, d. 1069. 

“The black collyrium of darkness was dissolved by 
the tears of the dawn, and the morning light appeared 
like greyness in black hair.”"—Abi-'l-Kasim, Hispano- 
Arabic poet. 

A parallel to the famous saying of the fallen 
Wolsey, according tu Shakspeare,— 

“ Had I but served my God with half the zeal 

I served my King, he would not in mine age 

Have left me naked to mine enemies,” 
is found in a poem of Firdausi, the Homer of 
Persia, where he says :— 

“Had I but written as many odes in praise of Mu- 
hammad and Ali as | have composed for King Mahmid, 
they would have showered a hundred blessings on me.” 

Butler, I suspect, was indebted to an inferior 
English poet for the humorous idea contained in 
these lines from Hudibras :— 

“ We grant, although he had much wit, 

He was very shy of using it, 

As being loth to wear it out, 

And therefore bore it not about, 

Unless on holidays or so, 

As men their best apparel do.” 
This is how the same whimsical notion was pre- 
viously expressed by N. Whiting, in The Pleasant 
Historie of Albino and Bellamo, 1639 :— 

“ Discreet as tyros are, he ‘d store of wit, 

In that he knew to use and husband it.” 
And another well-known couplet from Butler, 
which is often cited for the whimsicality of its 
rhyme,— 

“ Pulpit, drum ecclesiastic, 

Beat with fist, instead of a stick,” 

seems to have been suggested, as Sir Egerton 
Brydges has pointed out in his Censwra Literaria, 
by a distich in The Debauchee, a scarce poem, by 
Thomas Stanley, published in 1651, or twelve 


years before Hudibras was flashed upon the 
world :— 
“ By thy language cabalistic, 


By thy cymbal, drum, and his stick.” 

In Prior's dedication of his poems to the Earl 
of Dorset, the following passage occurs :— 

“Bvery one of his pieces is an ingot of gold, intrin- 
sically and solidly valuable, such as, wrought or beaten 
thinner, would shine through a whole book of any 
other.” 

Po seems to have imitated the thought con- 
tained in the above in his Essay on Criticism :— 
“The sterling bullion of one English line 

Drawn on French wires would through whole pages 


shine.” 
W. A. Ccrovsron. 


LISTS OF LONDON PUBLISHERS. 

I send one hundred and thirty fresh names of 
London publishers prior to 1840. Some _half- 
dozen names, respecting which additional informa- 
tion is given, have been repeated from Mr. Pacer’s 
lists (“*N. & Q.” 6™ S. iii. 404, 464; iv. 242), 
and marked with a star. The place of business, 
and the titles of the publications which furnish 
evidence of date—the earliest and the latest—are 
in almost all cases appended. This point is of 
importance. As a means of determining the 
probable date of undated books these lists are 
chiefly valuable. The authority for the dates 
given should, therefore, not be withheld. Addi- 
tional information, or the clue to such, respecting 
an individual publisher, may usually be found in 
one of his books. 

Almon. 1677, The Complete Grazer. 

Atkins, Maurice, Half Moon, in St. Paul's Churchyard. 
1674. 

Bagster, Samuel. 1808-15, Walton. 

Bailey, J., Chancery Lane. 1819, Book of Sports. 

Bailey, Thomas. 1720(1), Fishing and Hunteg. 

Baldwin, A., Oxford Arms, Warwick Lane. 1704-5, 
A Family Jewel. 

Ballard, T., Rising Sun, in Little Britain. 1706, 
Angler's Sure Guide. 

Bassam, R. 1795, Cole's Angler's Companion. 

Bassett, Thomas, in St. Dunstan's Churchyard. 1658, 
Heresbachius ; afterwards at the George, in Fleet Street; 
1689, Cotton’s Poems. 

Battley. 1719, Blagrave’s Epitome. 

Bensley, T, 1811, Sir H. Ellis’s Catalogue of Books 
on Angling. 

Bettesworth, A. 1710, School of Recreation; 1726, 
The Gentleman Angler ; and with C. Hitch, 1736, Gentle- 
man Angler. 

Bill, John. 1616, Maison Rustique. 

Billingsley, J. 1669-85, Blagrave's Epitome. 

Blare, J., Looking Glass, on London Bridge. 1704, 
Profit and Pleasure United, 

Blome, Richard. 1686-1710 (?), Gentleman’s Recreation. 

Brindley, John. 1729, Browne's Piscatory Eclogues. 

Brewster, E. 1654-7, Markham’s Good and Chea 
Husbandry. 

Brown, W., Blackhorse Alley, near Fleet Bridge. 
1697, Innocent Epicure. 

Browne, John, St. Dunstan’s Churchyard. 1613, 
Markham's English Hushandman. 

Burn, J. H., Maiden Lane, Covent Garden. 1820. He 

ublished Lathy’s Angler, and several reprints of angling 


ks. 
*Cadell, Thomas. The firm was Cadell & Davis in 
1797, when Gilpin’s Three Dialogues was published by 


*Caslon, Thomas, Stationers’ Court. 1766-75, 


lished an edition of Walton in 1772; Henry Kent 
Causton, a descendant, also published a Wadton in 1851. 
Coles, Francis, Old Bayley. 1652, J. D.’s Secrets of 
Angling. 
Conyers, George, Gold Ring, in Little Britain. 1696, 
ves Art of Angling; 1707, Angler's sure Guide, by 


Cooke, J. Circa 1760, Pairfax’s Complete Sportsman, 
Cornes, J. 1815(’), Angling, by R. es. 
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Cox, Nicholas, over against Furnival’s Inn Gate in flint arrow heads, and the like—those relics of the pre- 


Holborn. 1674-1721, The Gentleman's Recreation. An 


historic inhabitants of Ayrshire. ‘ Words,’ to quote the 


edition of the Recreation was printed for him in 1721, | remarks of an old friend full of antiquarian lore, ‘are 
but he had apparently then retired from business several | curious things. They are like water-worn boulders 


years, as this and previous issues were sold for him by 
other booksellers. 

*Crouch, Samuel. 1697, /nnocent Epicure. 

Cundee, J. 1807, Sporting Anecdotes. 

Curl, E.. The Dial and Bible, over against Catherine 
Street in the Strand. 1721, Cupid's Bechive. 

Davy, W. 1819, Art of Angling. 

Dixwell, J., 148, St. Martin’s Lane. 1800, Charfy’s 


n, 

Dove, J. F. 1825, Wulton; printer and publisher of 
The English Classics, 

Dring, J. 1675, Systema Agriculture. 

Dring. Thomas. 1681, Systema Agriculture. 

Dugar, William. 1658, Comenius. 

Fabian, Thomas. 1677. 

Fielding & Walker. 1778, &c., The Complete Fisher- 


man. 
Fielding, John. 1784, &c., Shirley's Angler's Museum. 
Fletcher. Oliver, “near the Seven Stars at the west- 
end of St. Paule’s.” 1651, Barker's Art of Angling. 
Fosbrooke, Nathaniel, the Helmet, in St. Paul s Church- 
yard. 1606, Choice, Chance, and Change. 
Tao. 
Dov naire Hill, N.W. 
(To be continued.) 


Tacwet.—I have clipped the following query 
and reply from the columns of an excellent pro- 
vincial newspaper which often contains valuable 
folk-lore information—the Ardrossan and Salt- 
coats Herald, edited by Mr. Arthur Guthrie. 
The query appeared in the issue of September 2 :— 

**Sin.—Taking advantage of the kindness of Lord 
Eglinton in opening up his beautifal policies to visitors 
on Saturdays, I observed on the roadside near Kilwinning 
several fires kindled on the turf, with groups of children 
keeping them alight, who asked from all psssers ‘a 
penny for the taunnel.’ Can any of your readers inform 
me of the meaning or origin of same. which practice is 
net confined to Ayrshire alone at this season of the 
year !— Yours, “J. M.” 
The reply appeared a fortnight later, September 16: 

“Mr. Eprror,—We have with search been able to 
trace the authority for the derivation of the word fanned. 
It occurs in a paper upon Cellic Studies, by Herman Ebel, 
published at Filehne, April 15, 1857, in German. At 
p- 169 of his pamphlet, Mr. Ebel, as an example of 
declension of the nvun, gives ‘tene (‘gurs, fire) genitive 
tened, root of the word—tenid, instead of fanid, as the 
Cymriec form, tan, shows.’ Here we see as clearly as 
possible that fan is the Kymric or Celtic word for fire, 
which we wanted to prove. The Gaclic form of the 
word is teine, evidently the very same word as tan, of 
which your correspondent may satisfy himself by con- 
sulting any Gaelic Bibles, which abound in this district, 
and where (eine is in every instance used for fre —I am 
yours very truly, Lineuist.” 


Another correspondent adds :— 

“ The ‘ Magpie ’ has had his antiquarian eye upon the | 
correspondence in your paper regarding the origin of | 
the word faunel. There is no doubt that it is pagan in | 
its birth, and has survived through centuries down to | 
the present time. Of Pruislical times we have memorials | 
in words as well as in sacred mounds, rocking stones, | 


floated along some mighty iceberg by Polar currents 
into warmer latitudes and then drwpped as fixtures, It 
is thus that some words, from a high antiquity of the 
past, have been borne along on the ever-flowing current 
of time, smoothed and sometimes scratched by the 
transit, but carrying the message of a pre-historic age.’ 

“Taunel, to use the expression, is one of those 
‘boulder’ words. In Kilwinning, even at the present 
day, about midsummer you may be accosted (as ex- 
perienced by your correspondent) by some village 
urchin by the wayside, and near the smoking ‘aunel, 
in these words, ‘A penny for the taunel, sir, a penn 
for the taunel.’ This liberty he uses with peer as we 
as peasant, by a kind of prescriptive right. When so 
accosted you do not. perhaps, think that these young 
folks are the only living representatives of the Baal 
worshippers of old in the valley of the Garnock, who 
burned fires to their Supreme Deity, and about the time 
of Lammas Eve were in the habit of casting into the 
sacred flames a portion of the first fruits of the earth as 
a thank-offering to secure an abundant harvest. 

“Thus one may yet see in those éawne/s smouldering 
by the wayside the dying embers of an ancient super- 
stition lingering and perpetuated in the very amuse- 
ments of children. For the word (aunel is a corruption 
of the Gaelic word tional, which signifies gleaning. 
Hence our Druid forefathers, in order to secure a rich 
and speedy harvest, lighted their tional fires and cast 
in a portion of their first fruits as an offering to the sun, 
‘the eye of day.’ Taunel, then, signifies Baal’s fire, 
sacred fire, or the fire of the gleaning. The same root 
word occurs in Beltane, that is, Baal's fire, and also 
Beltane Day—the May term day. Hence the ancient 
festival of Beltane. Here, too, is an old nursery rhyme 
in which the word Feltin occurs, and the custom may 
be of pagan origin. Holding the child’s bare feet to the 
fire, and rubbing the one over the other, repeating :— 

‘ Petit-kin-ton, whaur will ye gang? 

Beltin win when the days grow lang ; 
The harrows will bap when the ploughs will gang, 
And your wee feet will toddle and rin, 
Toddle and rin.’” 
W. R.S. BR. 


Kine Wittiam at tHe Borne —M. Barat 
sent to “N. & Q.” (5 §. viii. 21) a very in- 
teresting and detailed account of the battle of 
the Boyne, as given by an eye-witness. The 
writer was ‘‘ Jean Payen de la Fouleresse ; Gentil’- 
homme de la Chambre du Roi de Danemark”; 
and the letter, translated by M. Barpé, was 
addressed to the Danish king Charles V. One 
little circumstance as there related differs from 
the account in Macaulay’s History. In describing 
how William crossed the river Macaulay says: 
“ He took his sword in his left hand, for his right 
arm was stiff with his wound and his bandage.” 
Jean Payen, who crossed the river with him, says: 
“ The king himself led the cavalry to the charge, 
having nothing but a walking stick in his hand, 
and not having been able to put on his cuirass 
because of the wound which he had received the 
day before.” This discrepancy between the two 
reports is a very trifling one, but it was just such 
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little things that Macaulay was fond of recording, 
as making his descriptions more vivid and life- 
like. He seems never to have seen the letter of 
Jean Payen. M. L. Barsé does not say in whose 
custody the original French MSS. are preserved. 
In West’s painting of William at the Boyne I 
think he is represented with both cuirass and 
sword, but as it is more than thirty years since 
I have seen Hall’s engraving of the picture, my 
memory may mislead me. It is strange that 
Macaulay, when speaking of the Dutch infantry, 
always writes the well-known German name of 
Solms “ Solmes” (5** S. x. 445). JAYDEE. 


Tae Mitton, Crort, Dormer, anpD GREEN 
Famities oF co. Oxon.—Having had occasion 
recently to inspect for genealogical purposes the 
exceptionally fine register of the parish of Great 
Milton, Oxon, I found the following entries, 
which may prove of service to your readers :— 

Marriages. 

1552, June 20. Leonard Yeats, of Witney, Gent.. & 
Agnes Grene, dau. of John Grene, Gent.; also Stephen 
Dormer & Margaret Loicetor (4) 

1603/4, Feb. 20. Leonard Harringeton & Agnes Wild- 


goose. 
1608, May 23. Roger Goode & Bridget Milton. 
Baptisms. 
1603, Oct. 18, was borne Herbert Croftes, the sonne of 
Sir Herbert Croftes, Knt., & bapt. Nov" 6. 
1631, March 31. William Dormer, sonne of S* Robert 
Dormer, Knt, borne 15t» day. 
1643/4, March 7, George Cave, the son of John Cave, 
Cler. & Gent, 
Burials, 


1558, Aug. 24. John Grene, Gent. 

1575, Aug. 21. ij children of one Mr. Moores of Lon- 
don w™ marryed Elizabeth Heuer. 

1589/90, Feb. 9. William Heuer, Gent. 

1596, Dec. 26. Henry Lusher, servant to Mr. Grene, 
who gave 5/. to the poor, & 5/. to make a clock. 

1601,Sept. 27. John Slea, Prebendary of this parsonage. 

1607, July 20. Henry Grene, 2nd son of Willm. Grene, 


1608, July 21. Lady Anne Grene, wife of Sir William 
Grene, Knt. 

1610, Aug. 4. James Willmotte, esq. 

1616, Nov. 20, Lady Dorothie Dormer, wife of Sir 
Michael Dormer. 

1624, Sept. 24. S* Michael Dormer, Knt. 

1627, Nov. 13. Ludy Millicent Grene, wife of S* Michael 
Grene, Knt. 

1635, Sept. 25. Jone Yong, wife of John Yong. esq. 
x ~ ae March 23, Michael, son of Sir Michael Dormer, 

n 


1637, April 3. Robert Callis, son of Henry Callis of 
London. 


be agony 29. Lady Mary, wife of S* Robert Dormer 


1640, May 17. S* Michael Grene, Knt. 
1641, April 25, William Puresey, Gent. 
Justin Simpson. 


Fietp-Names.—I cannot help 
thinking it very possible that Mr. Peacock’s 
Warneot (p. 225) and Mr. Brenxinsorp’s Warlot 
(p. 184) may be corrected in some way with the old 


termwara. Waraisapparently thesameastheSaxon 
wer or wér, which is said by Bosworth to mean an 
enclosure. Williams, in his Law Dictionary, says 
it means “a certain quantity or measure of ground ”; 
and Wright, in his Court Hand Restored, gives it 
much the same meaning. In Dugdale’s Monas- 
ticon, vol. vi. p. 232, we find certain persons 
giving to the prior of Kenilworth “waram et 
dimidiam cum cotlandis”; and again, “unam 
waram et duas cotlandas.” From an inquisition 
of lands in this parish belonging to the abbey of 
Peterborough, taken in the year 1231, we find there 
was then a wara in Alkborough, and a wara in the 
neighbouring village of Halton. There is nothing 
to show whether the Alkborough wara was entirely 
grassland, but there was some grass in it. The 
one at Halton was all grass. 

There is nothing to show how much the Alk- 
borough one contained ; nine persons, however, paid 
the respective rents of eightpence, fourpence half- 
penny, twopence halfpenny, threepence half- 
penny, & penny, twopence, a penny, twopence, 
and twopence for different pieces in it. The 
Halton one contained fourteen acres. It was 
divided amongst five persons, in quantities of five, 
four, two, one and a half, and one and a half acres, 
for which they paid the rents of threepence half- 
penny, fourpence halfpenny, threepence, a penny, 
and a halfpenny. I should. be interested to know 
what is Mr. Brienxinsopr’s authority for the 
meaning he assigns to Warlot. 

J. Goutton ConsTaBLE. 

Walcot, Brigg. 

For former lists of Lincolnshire Field-Names, see 
6t iii, 104, 206, 486; iv. 423; v. 83; vi. 


Pror. Skeat’s “ Erymorocicat Dictionary”: 
“Loaic."—Nothing could be further from my 
wishes than to break a lance with so great an 
authority as Prof. Skeat upon the subject of the 
definition of a word; but I think all students of 
logic will agree with me that his definition of 
that word is inaccurate, or, rather, inexhaustive : 
“Logic. The science of reasoning correctly.” 
Now, if one thing more than another was im- 
pressed upon us by our tutors at Oxford, it was 
that to define logic as a science only or as an art 
only was inadequate and misleading. A true 
definition must bring out its character as a science 
and an art also, The matter is well expressed by 
Whately in the introduction to his Logic:— 

“ Logic, in the most extensive sense which the name 
can with propriety be made to bear, may be considered 
as the Science, and also as the Art, of Reasoning...... Its 
most appropriate office, however, is that of instituting 
an analysis of the process of the mind in Reasoning ; 
and in this point of view it is, as I have said, strictly a 
Science: while, considered in reference to the practical 
rules above mentioned, it may be called the Art of 
Reasoning.” 


Some, Whately goes on to say, have denied “ its 
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claim to hold a place among the Sciences”; it has 
been reserved for Prof. Skeat to ignore the claim 
of logic to be an art. 
Epwarp H. Manrsnatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


Tue Repas.—In the interesting account of the 
Javanese gamelan at the Westminster Aquarium, 
given in the Standard under date September 7, it 
is stated that “all the native instruments are 
played by percursion except the rebah, or two- 
stringed violin, of the leader of the orchestra, and 
the soeling, or flute.” There can be little doubt 
that this is the native form of a word which, with 
various corruptions, has been applied to denote 
the same, or a very similar, instrument of music 
all over the world. In old French it was called 
rebébe or rubébe, and Larousse traced its derivation 
to the Arabic word rabdéb, which it will at once be 
seen is identical with the Javanese. In Italian it 
became softened into ribeca, whence the transition 
to the English form rebec was easily effected. M. 
Kastner gives the following account of it :— 

“Tl est certain qu'on faisait principalement usage de 
Ya rubébe pour faire danser. I! parait avoir plus particu- 
Jidrement joué son role dans les fétes bourgeoises. popu- 
laires et champétres et dans les mains des ménétriers de 
second ordre, au service du premier venu. Tous les 
instruments & archet, A deux et A trois cordes ont été 
dans ce cas, en France, en Angleterre, en Allemagne, en 
Russie, en Italie, en Espagne, et jusque chez les Orientaux 
éls ont toujours défrayé les concerts du peuple. Peu a 
peu le nom de rebec fut généralement appliqué A toute 
vielle ou viole propre & faire danser.” 

The ahove extract is taken from a note on the 
word “Rebecke” in the new edition of Sir T. 
Elyot’s Gouernour, where more information on the 
same subject will be found collected. 


Jestinc 1x THe Presexce or Deats.—The 
two lines, 
“ A thoughtless Jester even in his death, 

Uttering his jibes beyond his latest breath " 
(ante, p. 257), were literally fulfilled the other day. 
An Irishman, who exercised the profession of 
“Ethiopian serenader,” was being attended in 
his last moments by his priest. He seems to have 
been a very good sort of fellow, and was paying 
due attention to his spiritual adviser, when sud- 
denly a change came over his face. “I say, old 
boy,” he exclaimed, mechanically assuming his 
stage voice, “‘I must just ask you this one ques- 
tion—What’s the difference between—” “My 
good man, you’re dying,” interposed the priest ; 
“never mind that now.” “Can’t help that,” 
rejoined the other; “it’s such a capital riddle 
and just out. What’s the difference—” And 
with that he dropped his head, and without 
another word to give a clue to what the enigma 
was that exercised an influence so strong in death, 
went to find the answer to the great enigma of 
the univers>. . A.B. 


Otp Scorca Session Recorps (see 
“N. & Q,” 6 S. i. 393; ii. 64, 144, 203)— 
Surely the passage quoted at the last reference 
but one does not convey the meaning that it was 
® common practice two hundred years ago in Scot- 
land for parties to be married on “the Lord’s 
day,” but merely that it was customary to give 
the invitations on that day for the festivity which 
would take place during the week ensuing. 

Cuartes A. Feperer, 

Bradford. 


Torspay Unstuckxy.—In the Stamboul it is 
said that Tuesday is an unlucky day among the 
Constantinople Levantines. Hype Crarke, 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Sir Jonn Fenxwick.—Upon what authority 
does Macaulay in his History of England make 
the following statement concerning this unfortu- 
nate baronet’s appearance being so well known 
throughout the country ?—“ Unfortunately for Fen- 
wick, no face in England was better known than 
his. ‘It is Sir John,’ said the officer to the 
prisoners. ‘Stand by me, my good fellows, and, I 
warrant you, you will have your pardons, and a 
bag of guineas besides’ ” (chap. xxii.). 

In an interesting letter printed in “N. & Q.” 
2™4 S. i. 68, from Mr. Mascall of New Romney, 
in Kent, addressed presumably to the Duke of 
Shrewsbury, and dated June 11, 1696, the follow- 
ing mention is made of Sir John’s personal appear- 
ance at the time of his capture : “The one is a 
tall man, being sixty years of age, or above, sup- 
posed to be St Ino Fenwick, tho’ he denyes that 
name, and says his name is Thomas Ward, and 
that his lodgings are in Chancery Lane, att the 
house of one Spencer, near the St. John Babtist 
Head.” And the letter goes on to say further: 
“ Here is now in towne one Ensigne Scroop, be- 
longing to the Duke of Bolton’s regiment of foot, 
who says he thinks verily ’tis St John Fenwick 
that is here.” 

Sir John had been high in military command in 
the reign of James II., and was at the time of his 
capture only fifty-two years of age. Probably 
Scroop ” was one of the ancient family 
of Scrope of Danby Hall in Wensleydale, where 
Charles, the first Duke of Bolton, his colonel, had 
extensive possessions in right of his wife, the 
illegitimate daughter of Emanuel Scrope, Earl of 
Sunderland, the last of the Scropes of Bolton 


Castle. Charles Powlett, Marquis of Winchester, 
had been elevated to the dukedom of Bolton by 
King William IIL, one of whose staunchest sup- 
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porters and firmest friends he had proved him- 
self. 


Appended to the end of a book in my possession, 
Proceedings in Parliament against Sir John Fen- 
wick, called by Macaulay in his History of Eng- 
land, in a note on chap. xxii., a “ valuable work,” 
are a copy of the letter written by Sir John Fen- 
wick to his wife, Lady Mary Fenwick, on his 
capture, and one of the papers delivered by him 
to the sheriffs at the place of his execution on 
Tower Hill, Thursday, Jan. 28, 1696/7. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Vice-Apmirat Ricnarp Lestocx. —I should 
be very glad of any information concerning the 
family and descendants, if any, of Vice-Admiral 
Richard Lestock, who died in the English service 
Dec. 13, 1746. He was the son of Francois Lestocq, 
whose brother Jean settled at Celle, in Hanover, 
and one of whose (Jean’s) descendants, who gives 
his name as “‘ Von L’Estocq,” has applied to me 
for information about the English refugee of this 
family at the time of the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. The Gentleman’s Magazine gives 


a long account of the trial, and [I am glad to add| C 


the acquittal, of Vice-Admiral Lestock on a charge 
of cowardice in 1743. His wife Sarah died at Chig- 
well, Essex, Sept. 12, 1744, but there is no record 
of her burial there, nor at Chingford, where it was 
suggested to me she might have been laid. Her 
will, dated Feb. 4, 1741, proved January 9, 1746/7, 
mentions her daughter (probably by a former 
husband) Elizabeth, wife of James Peacock, and 
her two sons, Lestock and James Peacock, and 
disposes of copyhold estates in Middlesex, Essex, 
and Southampton. The admiral’s own will, dated 
July 17, 1746, proved December 15 of the same 
ear, mentions no relations, and, excepting some 
vies of silver plate, leaves all to Mr. William 
Monke, apothecary of London, who is appointed 
executor. Epmunp M. Boye. 


Ancient Stoneware Pitcners.— Most persons 
who have collected or paid attention to old German 
or Cologne stoneware pitchers and jugs will have 
oh met with some on which the letters 
G R are impressed in a sort of medallion on the 
front, sometimes with a crown, sometimes without. 
The form of the letter G is peculiar. The top, 
instead of turning down, points upwards. They 
are of the time of George I., and 1 have one with 
the letters under a crown, and the date 1724. 
The crown, however, though arched, is not quite 
accurate as to the details of the crown of England, 
and looks rather foreign. Some exist with the 
letters C Rand A R. The colour of the ware is 
a light drab grey, and the outlines of the patterns 
designed on the jugs are scratched, or rather 
incised, and the edges somewhat raised; and 
within these lines the patterns are carefully filled 


in with dark-blue glaze. I should be much 
obliged if any one would kindly inform me where 
these jugs are believed to have been made, as 
there are various opinions. 

Octavius Moreay. 


“Caristian’s Usiversat Companion”: Ap- 
PENDIX To GainsporoucH Prayer Book, 1778. 
—Can any of your readers give me any informa- 
tion about the Gainsborough Prayer Book and the- 
Christian’s Universal Companion, and tell me- 
where a copy may be seen ? 

Cooke, F.S.A. 

6, Clifton Place, Sussex Square, W. 


Atessanpro — Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.” give me any dates or facts relative to 
Alessandro Ceretoli? A fine portrait of him exists, 
in which he wears the armour of a knight of St. 
John of Malta, The picture is attributed to 


Velasquez. G. M. K. 
The Glebe House, Stoke next Guildford. 
Gace Famity, co. Lixcoty. — Arms were 


granted to it in 1649, viz., Gules, three swords in 
bend argent, hiltsand pommels or, points upwards, 
rest, an arm embowed in armour proper, grasp- 
ing a broken falchion argent, hilt and pommel 
or. I believe that the family is of Huguenot 
descent, and that the original name was De Gacé, 
of the town of Gacé, in Normandy. I shall be 
glad of information on this point. A Rev. William 
Gace published at Oxford in 1583 a translation of 
Martin Luther's sermons, Was he the founder of 
the family ? Does the Visitation of Lincolnshire, 
1592, throw any light on the eubject? Have the 
arms any significance as to the past history of the 
family ? J. G. 

[Burke, Gen. Armory, 1878, describes the family as of 
London. } 


anp Jonn ConstaBie.—Where can 
I obtain full particulars as to the family and career 
of Sir William Constable (the regicide) and of John 
Constable, secretary to H.M. Envoy at the Hague 
in 16802 The arms of both appear to have been 
the same, viz., Quarterly, gu. and vair, a bend in- 
dented. Crest, a greyhound pass. ppr., collared 
gu. Motto, “ Impiger et fidus.” 

ALDoBRAND OLDENBUCK. 


Worxsop.— What is the derivation of Worksop, 
the town in North Notts? Does Warsop (a Notts 
village near Mansfield) come from the same root ? 
A correspondence has heen going on for some 
weeks past on the subject in the Retford and 
Gainsborough Times, but without, as yet, any 
satisfactory result. Tnos, Ratcuirre. 

Worksop. 


“History or France,” py 
A few days ago I picked up the above, a large 
folio. As the title-page is missing I cannot give 
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the date. Who was Bulteel? What is the 
opinion entertained of this history ? 
Apert 
Epwarp Wesiey.—Was there a Chief Justice 
of Jamaica during the latter half of last century 
who bore the above names ? 
Apert Epwarp ScaMMeLt. 


Mewsrout.—This word is occasionally used in 
East Yorks, and means “something to one’s mind, 
anything done which gives pleasure to the mind.” 
Is it to be met with in other parts of the wy ? 


Persian Farry Tates.— In 1729 there ap- 
peared in this country a volume entitled as 
follows :— 

“ The Adventures of Abdalla the Son of Harrif, sent 

by the Sultan of the Indies to discover the Island of 
Borico; together with Travels of Rouschen, a Persian 
Lady, to the Topsy Turvy Island.” 
This book purported to be a rendering from a 
French translation of a Persian MS. found in 
Batavia in 1703. Can any one tell me whether 
these tales were forgeries, or whether they have 
appeared in any other English form? E. S. R. 


Ewins Baronetcy.—In the Gentl-man’s Maga- 
zine, vol. Ixxvii. (1), p. 594, is a notice of the death 
at Wooler, about June, 1807, of Sir Patrick Claud 
Ewins, Bart. It is stated that he was married to 
an Italian lady, by whom he had one son, who 
succeeded to the title but was disinherited, his 
father’s great fortune of 300,000I. being left to a 
distant relation at Newry, in Ireland. No such 
baronetcy is noticed in Burke or Solly. Can any 
information be given about the title or —— ? 

IGMA. 


Fvemisn Brasses, —I have just obtained among 
others a loose octavo plate bearing the following 
description: “Flemish Sepulchral Brasses...... 
Effizy of Margriete, Wife of Willem Wenemaer. 
She died September, 1352.” The figure repre- 
sented is similar to those on the “ Peacock ” brass 
at Lynn, with the tight many-buttoned sleeves, 
and the outer garment held up in a bunch under 
the left arm, but the tunic is plain, and not em- 
broidered as in the Lynn example. Can any of 
your readers tell me where this brass is, and 
whether there is any good work on the subject of 
continental brasses ? Vv. M. 


Tae Ocpest Trapinc Corroration.—Which 
is the oldest trading corporation in Europe or the 
world? The Bank of St. George, Genoa, would 
have been, but it is dead. Its life was by far the 
longest of any I can recall. In England there is 
the Bank of England and the Hand-in-Hand 
Insurance Company. The City companies are not 
trading corporations. The East India Company 


career. The subject is, I think, of more than 
passing interest in these days of destruction. 
Coryetivs Watrorp. 


Famity Monuments ayp Hatcaments.—Is it 
true, as I think I have seen stated, that these are 
both immovable except with the consent of the 
representative of the family? If so, it is certainly 
a “fact not generally known,” and one which 
cannot be known too widely. Also, Who is the 
representative of the family in these cases? [ 
believe it to be neither the heir male nor “ the 
man in — but the heir general (i. ¢., 
female), the true representative in blood, 

Hvuen Firzcrir.—I am anxious to know the 
date of his appointment as Sheriff of Dorset. 
Eyton seems to imply it was 1070, but gives no 
authority. 


Meccott Famity.—I should be glad to learn 
something about this family, which is scantily 
noticed in Manning's Surrey. I find in the pro- 
bation books of Merchant Taylors’ School the 
following entries: “ Richard Meggott, admitted 
1687; George Meggott, born May 15, 1699; Smith 
Meggott, born March 8, 1701.” The last two 
were admitted in 1710, and the latter of them 
was, I suppose, the brewer of Southwark, who 
succeeded his father in that business. The 
pedigree in Le Neve’s Knights is very meagre. 


Bromes Rrves.—This entry in the books of 
Merchant Taylors’ School in 1709 suggests that 
the scholar may have been Bruno, son of Bruno 
Ryves, who was baptized at Windsor in 1696. I 
should be glad to know more of him. ©. J. R. 


“Tue Fieet.”—Who was the author 
of some clever verses thus entitled, written in reply 
to The Battle of Dorking? A reference to the 
magazine in which they appeared — —_— 


Backnouse: W. Bissor.—Whom 
did William Backhouse, of Swallowfield (born 
1593), the father of Lady Clarendon, marry? and 
who was Mr. W. Bishop, of South Warnborough, 
Lady Clarendon’s first husband ? 

Constance 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Laxeton: O'Connett.—I shall feel much 
obliged for any information respecting Catherine 
Langton, wife of Col. Maurice O'Connell, of 
| King James IL.’s Irish army. In a paper in 
| the British Museum she is stated to have been a 
| daughter of Sir Edward Langton, of the west of 
| England. Col. O'Connell was a second cousin 
}of Daniel O'Connell, the grandfather of the 
celebrated Daniel O'Connell, M.P. L. 


“Danctne tHe Hay.”—What is the 


has passed away, and there were breaks in its | of this expression ? 
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AristotLe.—Under two words at least in the | 
Promptorium Parvulorum the name of this philo-_ 
sopher seems to be used as asynonym for stupidity | 
or ineptitude: “ Deffe or dulle. Obtusus, agrestis, | 
Aristoteles in politicis” (p. 116). ‘‘ Dysowre, pat 
cannot be sadde. Homolochus, Aristoteles 
ethicis, nugaculus, nugax” (p. 122). It would be 
strange indeed if Aristotle had thus become a by- 
word like Duns. In the latter definition, however, | 
homolochus is a miswriting for bomolochus, which 
is the reading in Pynson’s edition, and the inten- | 
tion of the compiler evidently was to point out 
that this word (BwuoAdyos) was taken from 
Aristotle’s Ethics. This suggests that some Greek 
word from the same writer's Politics (perhaps 
dyporxos) had been used in the definition of deffe, 
which has since fallen out in the MSS. 

A. Smyrue Patmer. 

Leacroft, Staines. 


Aurnors or Quotations WaNTED.— 


“* To make idols, and to find them clay, 
And to bewail that worship.” 
J. MANvgL, 
** Betake you, sister, to your broom, 
And through foul midnight’s deepest gloom 
Follow Behemoth.” 
NEMESIS, 


Replies. 


DE BRAOSE, BOHUN, AND OWEN FAMILIES, 
(5™ S. vii. 89, 155, 252, 455.) 

In attempting to trace the rightful co-heirs to 
the Barony of Braose of Gower, I come across the 
families of Bohun and Owen, of which I give the 
following table of descent, which I trust the Editor 
will kindly grant space for :— 


Savaric de ey ce , sister to John Fitz Geoffrey (Justice of Ireland). 


| 
Franco de Bohun, founder—Sibilla, dau. and co-h. of Wm. de Ferrara, E. of Derby. by Sibilla, dau. of Wm, 


of Cowdray House, Sussex. 


Marshal, and sister and co-h, to Anselm Marshal, Earls of Pembroke. 


| 
John de Bohun (temp. Edw, I.) Spigurnel—...... 
| 


James de Bohun—Joan, younger dau. and co-h. of Wm. de Braose, Baron of Gower, Kc. 
| 


1. Isabel—Jobn de Bohun, sum. to Parl. as a baron—2. Cicely, dau. and h. of John Fillol, 
37, 38, 39, and died 40, Edw, IIL. | of Essex. 


| 
Joane—John de of 
Gatcombe. 


| 
Eve, a younger dau. 


John de Bohun, a and h.. came of=—...... 
full age 7 Ric. II. 


| 
Humphrey de 


1, Anne, d. and h. of=2. Mary, d. and—Sir David Owen, will dated Feb.—3. Anne, sister to Walt. Ursula,—Robert 


Wm. Blount, ob.- p. co-b, (Harl. | 20,1529, proved May15,1542(Tet. | Devereux, Lord Fer- d. and South- 
(Harl. MSS., 1597). MSS, 1597). Tet.. 700; Harl, MSS., 1597). rars of Chartley. co-h. well. 
Sir Henry Owen (Harl.—...... Jasper (Har!. Roger (Harl. Anne (Harl.—Arthur Owen Owen. John. Two 
MSS., 1597). daura. 


David Owen (Harl. MSS., 1597). 


The above is compiled from Banks’s Extinct and | 
Dormant Baronage, with the help of Sir N. H. 
Nicolas’s note on Sir David Owen, in Test. Vet., 
p. 700. Me. Warren, “N. & Q.,” 5 S. vii. 
155, appears to be wrong as to the Christian 
name of the daughter, and also as to there being 
no issue by the third wife. The will proves that 
there was ; but whether it proves that there was 
more than the one son, by name Owen, by that 
marriage, seems to me doubtful, though Sir N. H. | 


Nicolas’s words are as follows : “ But it is certain | 


Ms8., 1507). 1597). 1597). | Hopton, 


from his will that by his second wife, Ann Deve- 
reux, he had two sons, Owen Owen and John 
Owen, and likewise two daughters.” From this 
we can only assume that Sir N. H. Nicolas did not 
credit Sir David with having had his first wife, 
Anne Blount, at all; in carefully reading over 
the will, I do not see that it is a certainty that 
John Owen was not born of the former marriage. 
The wording in the will is :— 

“For my use for term of my life, remainder to Owen, 
my son, begotten on the body of Anne, my now wife ; 
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t ‘mainder to my second son, John Owen, and the heirs 
m. 'e of his body ; remainder to the use of my son Jasper 
Ow. 1; remainder to David Owen, son of my son Sir 
Hent) Owen, Knt.,” &c. 

Mr. Banks, in his additions and emendations to 
his vol. i. p. 13, sub “ Bohun,” says :— 

“ The last John de Bohun, of Midhurst, had an only 
daughter Mary, who married Sir David Owen, and had a 
son Sir Henry Owen, which Henry sold Midhurst, with the 
manor of Cowdray and divers other lands, to Sir William 
Fitz- William, treasurer to King Henry VIII. Indenture 
of sale dated Nov. 9, 19 Hen. VIII. As the first sum- 
mons to parliament of this family was not till after the 
marriage with the co-heir of Braose of Gower, it becomes 
a question how far the said summons was a determina- 
tion of the abeyance of that barony, Mowbray, who 
had married the other co-heir, being already in the high 
rank of peerage, and summoned to parliament by that 
name of his own barony.” 

In this emendation Mr. Banks drops the second 
daughter and co-heir of Humphrey Bohun, Ursula, 
wife to Robert Southwell, altogether, and my query 
is, Who now represents this line tracing from Joan, 
— daughter and co-heir to Wm. de Braose, the 
ast Baron of Gower of that family? If either of 
your correspondents Hermentroupr or Mr. Vin- 
cent can help me in this matter*I shall be ex- 
tremely obliged. D. G. C. E. 
oasis - family, see “N. & Q.,” 5th 8, vii, 89, 155, 
4 


Tue Arms or THE Popss (6 S. vi. 81, 271).— 
Tn the course of several visits to Italy I, like Mr. 
Everard Green, compiled a list of the arms of 
the Popes, and found it very useful. No doubt 
many readers of “N. & Q.” will feel grateful to 
Mr. Green for placing his compilation at their 
service. My blazons differ in some particulars 
from Mr. Green’s, and [ now submit some brief 
notes upon them, not necessarily in all cases as 
corrections, but in the hope that the publication of 
these slight discrepancies may be useful in eliciting 
the true blazons. I am the more anxious to do 
this as I have had on hand for some years a small 
work on ecclesiastical heraldry, of which I in- 
tended my own list to form a part. It will be 
convenient to me to commence these brief notes 
with the most recent occupants of the Papal chair. 

Leo XIII. (Pecci, 1878).—See “ N. & Q.,” 5™ 
S. ix. 405-6. When the election was made the 
field of the arms was stated to be gules, not azure. 
I believe, however, that Mr. Green is correct in 
assigning this tincture to the field, for I have 
often seen it so blazoned ; but I am inclined to 
think that here, as in the arms of Sixtus V. 
(Peretti), the ordinary blazon of “comet” is 
better than “estoile faigent.” 

Pius IX. (Mastai-Ferretti, 1846-78).—The arms 
here are Mastai, quartering Ferretti. In the 
Mastai arms the lion rampant rests his (sinister) 
oo foot not upon a bezant, but upon a globe or 


Gregory XVI. (Capellari, 1831-46).—The Papal 
thield contains the arms of the Tuscan Order of 
the Camaldoli, of which the Pope was a member, 
impaling, to the sinister, his personal arms. 

ius VII. (Chiaramonti, 1800-23)—On the 
coins, medals, &c., of this Pope, the cross-patri- 
archal, which forms the principal charge of the 
dexter portion, is patée at the summit and at the 
extremities of each of the traverses. In the 
sinister portion the estoiles in chief are arranged 
1 and 2. 

Pius VI. (Braschi, 1775-1800).—I noticed that 
on a tablet in the Frauenkirche at Munich, com- 
memorative of this Pope, the arms are : Quarterly, 
1 and 4, the Empire; 2 and 3, Az, on a fess 
between two fleurs-de-lis arg., three estoiles ppr.; 
over all an escutcheon gu., in the dexter corner 
a boy’s head, personifying wind, and blowing upon 
a flower (? lily), slipped and leaved ppr. in sinister 
base, on a chief arg. three estoiles ppr. On the 
papal gold coins the central escutcheon alone 
appears, the estoiles in chief being arranged | and 2. 

Joun Woopwarp., 


(To be continued.) 


Caastry Prrssts §. vi. 248)—I am not 
able to say what was the general rule with respect 
to the assignment of pensions to the dispossessed 
chantry priests; but having lately had occasion to 
look up two chantries in this district I can state 
what was the result in each of these cases. There 
was in the parish church of Newland a chantry 
called “King Edward’s Chantry,” founded b 
King Edward I., under which a stipend of 5/. 6s. ad. 
was paid yearly, in money, by the Bishop of Llan- 
daff for the maintenance of the chantry priest. 
At the time of the dissolution of the chantry the 
priest was one Sir Edward Fryer, who, besides 
this stipend, was in the receipt of a pension of 4l. 
a year from the dissolved house of Kingswood. 

Another chantry, called “Our Lady Service,” 
was founded in the same church, the incumbent 
of which was one Sir George Waddam, who, out 
of certain lands and tenements, received a stipend 
of 61. 6s. 8d. To each of these priests a pension of 
4l. per annum was assigned, in the case of Fryer 
apparently in addition to his former pension. 

n the Miscellanea of the Exchequer, 2 Ed- 
ward IV. (Chantries 79/5) is a Return showin 
the pension assigned to each of the dispos 
chantry priests in the county of Gloucester, and 
a comparison of this Return with the certificates 
of the chantry commissioners of the same county, 
Certificate No. 22, would show the proportion mm 
each case which the pensions bore to the stipends. 


Joun 
Bicknor Court, Gloucester. 


Ocress (6% S. vi. 247).—The authority for the 
Fr. form is Cotgrave, who gives “ Ogoesse, fem. an 


Montrose. 
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Ogresse, or Gunne-bullet (must be sable) in 
Blazon.” The form ogoesse looks doubtful, but 
occurs again in Sherwood’s index to Cotgrave, 
where we find “ An ogresse, Ogoesse.” I cannot 
find any English form from which to deduce 
ogoesse, nor, indeed, is it easy to see how to put it 
into Latin. Watrer W. Sxear. 


The Old Fr. word is ogoesse in Cotgrave, who 
defines it ‘An Ogresse, or Gunne-bullet (must be 
sable) in Blazon.” It is probably akin to O. Fr. 

ive or augive, “a wreath, circlet, round band, in 
Architecture” (Id.), for which word see Skeat, 
Etymolog. Dict., +. v. “ Ogee.” 

A. Patmer. 

Leacroft, Staines. 


Orper or Sr. Lazarus (6™ S. vi. 228).— 
Fivetis will find a very good account of the 
vicissitudes of this order in Carlisle’s Orders of 
Knighthood, pp. 136-40. Pope Innocent VIII. 
abolished the order in 1490, but the bull was not 
recognized in France. J. Woopwarp. 

and Porta (6™ vi. 88, 133, 250). 
—I have a very fine and perfect copy of the second 
edition of the Poliphilo, Aldus, 1545, which I 
bought of Mr. Quaritch many years ago for about 
5l. or Gl. To-day it is worth 301. at the least. 
Some time ago I collated it with a first edition, 
and found one was an exact reprint of the other. 
The book is not excessively rare, but is extremely 
beautiful ; hence its continually increasing price. 

As Mr. Bates seems to have partly relied on 
the very inaccurate old pretender “ Froggy” 
Dibdin for his account of the book, it may be 
well to let readers of “‘ N. & Q.” see what the very 
accurate Mr. Quaritch says in his Catalogue of 
Romances, February, 1822, p. 735. When authors 
of handbooks, manuals, and other “authorities” 
say one thing and Mr. Quaritch (or his cataloguer) 
another, I generally find Mr. Quaritch is the 
safest guide. 

“ The Poliphilo is one of the most singular books ever 
written, and has consequently been held in various kinds 
of esteem—ranging from the most enthusiastic admira- 
tion to the deepert tempt, All manner of strange and 
varied learning is displayed in this fantastic dream or 
mystical love-romance, which inculcates the soundest 
morality, yet exhibits all the details of the Priapeian 
mysteries of ancient mythology. Amongst other un- 
likely accomplishments, the author displays admirable 
treatment of 


taste and knowledge in the inciden 
architectural ornament. 

“The second edition is equally rare with the first, and 
has exactly the same woodcuts. This curious work is 
by no means in macaronic language, as Brunet states ; 
but simply in pedantic Italian, with slight Latin- 
izing peculiarities in the epelling. The Hebrew, 
Arabic, and Greek are merely introduced as inscriptions 
to show off the learning of the author. He was a Vene- 
tian monk, Francesco Colonna, and composed his strange 
Love-Dream at Treviso in 1467.” 


Those who wish to know more on the subject may 


consult a letter by W. B. Scott in the Atienewm, 
March 27, 1880, p. 415, and a reply by P. at 
. 477 of the same volume. Differing from Mr. 
Basen, who styles Mirabeau’s adaptation “ an in- 
teresting tale,” P. says, “ Mirabeau, in his three 
volumes of Contes et Nowvelles, manufactured a 
dull romance out of the very few facts he could 
elicit from the story.” Mr. Sidney Colvin has 
lately been writing on the subject, and I saw 
something on the book, with fac-similes of one or 
two of the cuts, in one of the American magazines 
a few weeks ago. There are other French editions 
of the book besides those mentioned by Mr. 
Bates. I had one of a different date, in which 
the engravings had been redrawn and “ very much 
improved” (!) by an eminent French artist, which 
I quickly got rid of when I purchased the genuine 
book. Of course, all the French editions have 
copies only of the original engravings. 
If Mr. Bares, or any one else, will help me to 
a sight of the English edition of 1592, I shall 
esteem it a great favour. R. R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Tae Key to a Waxtep (6% vi. 
189).—This is a very simple kind of cipher, for no 
one could be prevented from reading it for more 
than an hour. In the letter from Jorm Radking 
to Jorammi Lehkeg, that is John Hawkins to 
Johanni Perkes, all the vowels are unchanged, and 
if we replace the consonants— 

BDFGHLMNPRSTWX4Z 


by 
ZWTSRPNMLHGFDCB 

the letter may be easily read. Then the date,— 

oxFoz. 30 THON POMWOM, 
stands for 

ocToB. 30 FROM LONDON, 
In some copies there are a few slight misprints, 
but the meaning is clear enough. 

Epwarp 


Mitrton’s Brotrner (6™ vi. 187).—Besides 
three sisters, of whom Anne was the mother of 
Edward and John Phillips, and the others died in 
infancy, Milton had a brother named Christopher, 
who was about seven years younger than himself. 
He began his career as a lawyer at Reading, and 
was some time thereafter at Exeter, where, being 
a Royalist and active in the cause, he had to 
compound for his delinquency in 1646. He is 
described in his composition-paper as having “ no 
personal estate,” but as being possessor of “a 
certain Messuage or Tenement scituate in St. 
Martin’s Parish, Ludgate, called the Signe of the 
Crosse Keys, which was of the Yeerly Value, 
before theis troubles, £40.” By-and-by we find 
Christopher a man of considerable substance at 
Ipswich, of which place he was nominated deputy- 
recorder in the charter granted to the town by 
Charles 1]. In the reign of James II, Christopher 
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Milton was knighted, and became a judge and a 
Roman Catholic. He had taken the covenant 
without scruple, and so now, says Keightley, “his 
conscience, with its usual elasticity, allowed him, 
when beyond his seventieth year, to adopt the 
Roman Catholic creed in the hope of legal prefer- 
ment.” He fitted up part of his house in Ipswich 
for the celebration of the Roman Catholic worship. 
Sir Christopher Milton died at Rushmore, near 
Ipswich, in 1692, in his seventy-seventh year. He 
had a family of three daughters and one son. 


Tuomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B, 


Sr. Braize vi. 44, 155).—Blasius, a 
saint and martyr, was Bishop ef Sebaste, in Cap- 
padocia, when Licinius began a bloody persecution 
of the Christians, Blasius left the town and hid 
himself in an unknown chasm in the rocks, but 
his abode was discovered by Agricola while out 
hunting. The saint was conveyed to Sebaste, and 
as he steadfastly refused to deny Christ and wor- 
ship the heathen gods, he was put to death (a.v. 
316) with circumstances of the most horrible 
cruelty. At one period his cultus must have 
been widely diffused, judging from the extent of 
territory over which his relics were scattered. 
The woolcombers claim him as their patron, for 
the singular reason that he was tortured, among 
other instruments, with a wool-comb. At Brad- 
ford, in Yorkshire, there is a septennial procession 
of that craft on his day. The practice of invoking 
St. Blasius in cases of sore throats is said to have 
originated in the circumstance that when young 
he saved the only son of a rich widow from being 
choked by a fish bone. It has been conjectured, 
however, that the wool-comb has probably been 
mistaken for a fish bone, and that the story of the 
rich widow’s only son is simply a myth elaborated 
in explanation of the circumstance (Chambers’s 

F. C. 


Encyclopedia). 


When a boy, some fifty years ago, I remember 
seeing a small inn, situated in one of the poor streets 
leading to the Quay at Exeter, bearing the sign of 
“The Bishop Biaize.” I wonder if it 

. H. 


O. K. (6 S. vi. 147).—These letters in America 
signify “all right.” Their use, it is said, origi- 
nated with old Jacob Astor, the millionaire of 
New York. He was looked upon in commercial 
circles as a man of great information and sound 
judgment, and was a sort of general referee as to 
the solvency or standing of other traders. If a 
note of inquiry as to any particular trader's posi- 
tion came, the answer to which he intended to be 
satisfactory, he was accustomed to write across the 
note the letters “O. K.,” and return it to the 
writer. The letters O. K. he supposed to be the 
initials of “all correct,” and in this sense they are 


now universally current in the States (Edwards’s 
F. C. 


Words, Facts, and Phrases). 


An American gentleman with whom I crossed 
the Atlantic last spring explained this expression 
to me as having its origin in telegraphy, being a 
contraction for “open key.” The opening of the 
transmitting key, it appears, is a signal that all is 
right, and that the receiving station is quite pre- 
pared for the message. This theory would seem 
to be corroborated by your correspondent’s state- 
ment that the expression was used to announce 
the successful laying of the first Transatlantic 
cable. In any case it appears to have been im- 

rted from America ; for it has there made for 
itself a better social position than it has yet 
succeeded in doing here. For instance, clerks 
frequently mark the letters “O. K.” upon invoices 
to show that they have been examined and found 
correct. J. W. Crompiz. 

Balgownie, Aberdeen. 


This is a telegraphic symbol, signifying “all 
right.” A. R. could not be used for the purpose, 
as already appropriated for place-names beginning 
with A and ending in R, and so the letters 0. K. 
were chosen. I first heard it from a station- 
master on the Grand Trunk of Canada—* It’s 
O. K.”—and the above was his explanation. This 
was in 1861 or 1862. Borieav. 


After Andrew Jackson was elected president of 
the United States, one of his opponents asserted 
that on being called upon for his approval of a 
certain document he placed at the foot of it 
“O.K.,” and being asked to explain the meaning 
he said it was “ Oll K’rect” (all correct). Whether 
true or not, it was adopted, and has since been 
used often in America. That it originated there 
W. I. C. may feel sure. Russet Sroureis. 


W. I. C. asks the meaning of “O. K.” “0. K” 
is au courant. “ He’s O. K. oopon de soobject ” 
(Hans Breitmann as a Politician, p. 30). 

J. Burstatt. 


Osepience (6 §S. vi. 147).—I presume that 
Sismondi means the cardinals who embraced the 
several parties of Peter de Luna and Angelo 
Corario, otherwise called Benedict XIII. and 
Gregory XIL, and who agreed, as a compromise, 
in the choice of Peter Philargi, who therefore 
became Alexander V. in 1409. The word obe- 
dience has been made use of by Sir Harris Nicolas, 
in his description of an intermediate election— 
that of Innocent VII.—in 1404:— 

“Innocent VII. (Cosmo de Migliori, or Meliorati, 
Cardinal of Santa Croce). Elected 17th of October, 
1404, by the cardinals in the obedience of Boniface IX., 
and crowned 2nd or 11th of November in the same year. 
of November, 1406."—Chronology of History, 
p- 203. 

If the reference to obedientia in respect of an 
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abbey will suit the latter part of the query, there | 


is the following in the Chronicle of the Monastery 
of Abingdon :— 
“ Will of Ingulf the Abbot. 

“ Concessi et finaliter concedo conventui nostro omnes 
consuetudines quas habuit in singulis obedientiis suis 
eihed sicut eas inveni: Videlicet, in cellario, in refectario, 
in eleemosynario, in mandato, in sacristario, in domo 
infirmorum, in coquina, in camera, in consuetudine 
servientium, in curia, in hospitibus suscipiendis, in lignagio, 
et in operibus ecclesizw.”—a.p, 1154-1189, vol. ii. p. 242, 
Rolls Series. 

Ep. 

Examples of the word in its more common 
medieval sense may be found, with the relative 
explanation, in the Chronicon Monasterii de 
Abingdon (Rolls Series), glossary of Latin words, 
vol. ii. p. 453:—“ Obedientia, an office under the 
head of a monastic establishment”; “ Obedien- 
tiarius, an officer, one who holds an obedientia.” 
Ducange, I think, throws the most direct light on 
the second sense of which an explanation is sought, 
when he says of obedientia that it is “ munus ac 
officium omne monasticum, quod per obedientiam 
injungitur.” And thus, he says, even the very 
office of the abbot is an obedientia, The word is 
also used for the monastic profession, and for cells, 
granges, &c., to which the religious who inhabited 
them were sent vi obedientice. 

The sense in which Sismondi uses it in the 
passage cited is the one most usually to be found 
in historical works. It is thus used, ¢.g., by the 
late Canon Robertson in his History of the Chris- 
tian Church, and is applied to the followers of the 
rival Popes in any case of a double election. 
Ducange refers the origin of this use to the period 
of the Great Schism of the West, 1378. I am not 
sure that it might not be traced back to earlier 
schisms in the Roman See. Anglicans sometimes 
use the phrase Latin or Eastern obedience to 
connote the churches in communion with Rome 
and Constantinople. C. H. E. Carmicnagt. 


Sr. Deverevx (6% S. vi. 149).—Can the place 
named St. Devereux, mentioned by Mr. Warter- 
Toy, and which is not very far from St. Weonards, 
yet its name from that of the family of Devereux, 
Viscount Hereford, the premier viscounty in the 
peerage of England, the creation dating from 1549 ? 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Trapitions or THE CornisH Lanovace (6 
8. vi. 165).—Two sentences in this ancient tongue 
are given in The Book of Family Crests, 1845, 


MS. Sermons (6% §. vi. 189).—John Gum- 
bledon, « Hampshire man, born about 1598, 
entered at Christ Church, Oxon., in 1616, chaplain 
to Robert, Earl of Leicester, and Rector of Coytie, 
in Glamorganshire. A. 4 Wood (iii. 436) gives a 
list of his published sermons, and states that he 
died in 1657, and was buried in the church at 
Coytie, leaving several MSS. fit for the press, which 
had he lived he would have published. The dates 
of his degrees are, B.A. Nov. 20, 1621, and B.D. 
May 2, 1632. He was preacher at Longworth, in 
Berkshire, for several years. Epwarp Soity. 


Caprain Toomas Mepwiwn (6" §. vi. 168).— 
In the pedigree of Michell, Shelley, and Pilfold, as 
given by Cartwright in his History of Western 
Sussex, the wife of Thomas Medwin is described 
as “ Anne Hamilton, Baroness Hamilton of Sweden, 
by her first marriage Countess of Stainforts.” 

E. M. 8. 

Chichester. 


Otp Romyeyr: MS. Sermons (6 S. vi. 168). 
—In Archeologia Cantiana, vol. xiii. p. 413, 
Old Romney, 1690-1739, rector John Defray ; 
and at p. 487, Brookland, 1677, vicar Thomas 
Johnson, who died 1727. W. M. B. 


Hasted states that from 1690 to 1738 the in- 
cumbent of Old Romney was the Rev. John Defray, 
and that he is buried in Old Romney church. 

Frepk. Rvue. 

Ashford, Kent, 


Tae Cann Orrice (6 §. vi. 168).—There is 
a house on the south side of Shrewsbury, across 
the Severn, called Cann Office. The neighbouring 
ferry is called still by the older inhabitants Cann 
Office Ferry. Instead of deriving the name from 
cancellaria I should prefer cantred office, the office 
of the hundred, where the business appertaining 
thereto was transacted. Cantref means a hundred 
houses — cant, a hundred, and tref, a dwelling. 

Boiieav. 


In the old dictionary referred to for Lichfowl I 
find cann hooks, “ Iron hooks made fast to the end 
of a rope whereby things weighty are helped out 
of ships.” Does this throw any light on Cann 
Office ? C. A. Waite. 

Preston-on-the-Wild-Moors, Salop. 


Two Porrraits (6 §. vi. 248).—The lady 
represented in E. C. B.’s picture was pretty cer- 
tainly a member of the family of Leefdale of 
Flanders, which bore the arms described. I am 


vol. ii. They are “ Kenz al tra ouna Diu matermo | not so clear about the gentleman. Arg., three 
yn,” the motto of the family of Sonkin, translated, | fleurs-de-lis sa. was borne by the Dutch family of 


“Before all things, fear God through the king ”; 


and “ Kur, deu, res, pub, tra,” the motto of Harris 
of Hayne, translated, “ For God and the common- | 


wealth.” These two sentences may be unknown 
to Mr. Laca Szyrrma. 


— 


Bloote ; Lintre of Liéze; von Lilien of West- 
phalia ; and the Barons von Roepert of Mecklen- 
berg. Azure also is frequently undistinguishable 
from sable in old paintings, and if the coat were, 


| as is possible, Arg., three fleurs-de-lis az., the por- 
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trait might represent one of the Dutch Kenen- 
bergs, or of the Craninghes of Flanders. 
Joun Woopwarp. 
Montrose, N.B. 


Liprarizs 1x Cavrcags (6% iv. 205, 266, 
304, 327, 387; vi. 15, 96, 258).—I can well re- 
member in 1852 paying my first visit to Beverley, 
and inspecting the noble perpendicular church 
of St. Mary in that town, eclipsed only by the 
glories of Beverley Minster. The nave of it was 
at that time filled with pews of every conceivable 
shape and size, and a large one with a glass front 
pre-eminently conspicuous was appropriated to 
the mayor and corporation. In one of the vestries 
in the north transept was a small library, consist- 
ing mainly of goodly folios, chiefly theological, 
covered with dust, in a most dilapidated condition, 
and, as I was then informed, the fires in the church 
had usually been lighted from this literary source 
for some time. 

Thirteen years afterwerds—that is to say in 
1865—a second visit was paid to the same church, 
then undergoing restoration. The pews had gone, 
and also the small collection in the library had 
become “ fine by degrees, and beautifully less,” for 
it was apparently reduced to one book, a copy of 
the Hezapla. 

On a reference to Scaum’s Beverlac, published in 
1829—a book which contains a tolerably exhaus- 
tive account of the charities, and many curious 
extracts from the registers and churchwardens’ 
books connected with St. Mary’s Church—I 
found no mention made either of the foundation of 
the library, or even of its existence, or of the 
nature of its contents. Though the book is entitled 
Scaum’s Beverlac, yet that seems to have been merely 
the name of the publisher, for it was, according to 
the title-page, compiled by “George Poulson, 
Esq., late of the University of Oxford,” and was 
published by subscription in Beverley. Probably 
this is only one of the many instances of destruc- 
tion which church libraries have met with in this 
ome.’ Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


There is an old parish library in the church at 
Minehead, Somersetshire. It contains a Bible, 
copies of Bishop Jewel's and Bishop Usher's 
Sermons, and four or five other books in black 
letter. They lie near the chancel, on a long desk 
or book-board, to which most of them are fastened 
by heavy chains passing through the wood, and 
secured by padlocks of antique appearance. The 
Bible at the present time has no chain. The 
books are in a sad condition, the title-pages of 
nearly all having totally disappeared, and in every 
case the first few leaves are torn or crumpled. Inside 
the covers the prices for binding are marked ; in 
one case nine shillings, in another seven ; and one 
book has inside the cover a receipt for the expense 


of binding drawn up in due form, and signed by 
the churchwardens. When I was there last July, 
there was talk of restoring the church, I trust 
tbat if this is done the old parish library will be 
left intact, saving only such needful and judicious 
repairs to the books as shall keep them from 
falling to pieces. HERBERT ) Aas B.A. 
Science Club, Savile Row, W. 


To Suiver (6" S. v. 328, 471; vi. 38, 158): 
To Dirugr: To Neri: To Caarrer.—I observe 
that Mr. Taomas Norra quotes the word dither 
as a sort of antithesis to shiver, which he puts into 
the mouth of a Leicestershire housewife. He, 
however, does not explain its exact meaning, 
which I believe to be “to vibrate regularly and 
continuously,” in opposition to shiver, meaning 
“to vibrate or shake spasmodically or convul- 
sively.” Thus, a person’s teeth might be said to 
dither with cold, which is more commonly ex- 

ressed by chatter. This, at least, is the manner 
in which the word is technically employed in en- 
gineering machine shops in England to express the 
peculiar vibration occasionally set up in the work- 
ing of heavy lathes, which results in the cutting 
tool emitting a cry and the cut made presenting 
a wavy surface instead of a perfectly smooth one. 
I have, however, heard only some Englishmen use 
the term, though all understand it. The more 
usual term employed is chatter. On the other 
hand, Scotchmen never use either term unless 
much Anglicized. They always speak of the tool 
nerling, which to one used to the word is most 
expressive. It conveys the idea of the sound 
emitted as well as of the actual vibration. Dither 
does not. I should be glad of some further clue 
to the exact and comparative etymology of nerl. 
I remember once hearing a friend who was a Welsh- 
man speak of “ being all of a dither” when describ- 
ing some one as trembling with fright. 
ENGINEER. 
Nagpur, C.P., India, 


Does Mr. Thomas Nortn intend us to under- 
stand from his note that to shiver (in Leices- 
tershire), meaning “to shake with cold or terror,” 
is used actively? If not, I fail to see the value of 
his information, for our grandparents and parents 
in childhood, as well as we ourselves, learnt 
metaphysics from a certain nursery rhyme called 
The Little Old Woman and the Pedlar, in which 
we were informed that “she began to shiver and 
she began to shake”; but we never understood from 
this expression that she began to shiver and shake 
the pedlar, well as he deserved such treatment for 
cutting off her petticoats and making her doubt 
her own personul identity till, despite the trans- 
formation, she was identified by her a “2 


Frocerxe at THE Cart’s Tait (6" S. vi. 67, 
157).—Speaking upon this subject, Mr. W. An- 
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drews remarks, in his Punishment in the Olden 
Times (pp. 70-1) :— 

“We are to!d that men and women were whip 
promiscuously at Worcester, till the close of the last 
century, as may be seen from the Corporation records, 
Male and female rogues were whipped at a charge of 4d. 
each for the whip’s-man. In 1680 there is a charge of 
4d.‘ for whipping a wench.” In 1742, 1s. ‘for whipping 
John Williams, and exposing Joyce Powell.’ In 1759, 
‘for whipping Elizabeth Bradbury, 2. 6d ,’ probably 
including the cost of hire of the cart, which was usually 
charged separately. We often find particulars of persons 
being whipped at the cart’s tail, as well as at the whip- 
ping post. In the Public Ledger for 1764 we read: 
*On Wednesday a woman, an old offender, was conveyed 
in a cart from Clerkenwell Bridewell to Enfield, and 
publicly whipped at the cart’s tail by the common hang- 
man, for cutting down and destroying wood in Enfield 
Chase. She is to undergo the same discipline twice 
more,’ The whipping of female vagrants was expressly 
forbidden by a statute of 1791.” 

F. C. Birxpeck Terry. 

Cardiff. 

In a lecture which I delivered in Preston, in 
1856, I mentioned, on the authority of a towns- 
man, who had seen the occurrence, that a woman 
of bad character had been flogged through the 
streets of Preston at a cart tail. This occurrence 
would be between seventy and eighty years ago. 

Wa. Dosson. 

Preston. 


Cuainep Booxs Caurcnes (5" §. xii. 
485 ; 6" S. i. 161).—These are sometimes inquired 
after by your correspondents. I do not know 
whether any one has noticed those in the old 
church at Mancetter, in Warwickshire. There are 
five black-letter folios, all in good repair except 
that four have lost the title-pages, viz: The 
Paraphrases of Erasmus upon the New Testament, 
2 vols.; Jewel’s Defence of the Apology, printed 
by John Norton, 1609 ; Foxe’s Book of Martyrs, 
2 vols. There is no Bible. These books are 
rendered more interesting by the fact that two 
Mancetter worthies are enrolled in the “ noble 
army of martyrs,” Robert Glover and Mr. Lewis. 
The handsome half-timbered house in which Mr. 
Glover was arrested adjoins the church. He was 
burnt at Coventry, a.p. 1555. G. L. Fenron. 


A Morro ror a Drivxixe Cop v. 
199, 155, 395; vi. 177).—I have a quaint drink- 
ing cup, modelled on one in the museum at 
Nuremberg, more like a deckelglas for beer than 
& wine cup, as it is formed of a “ pot-bellied ” 
knecht, whose helmet, turning on a hinge, makes 
the lid ; it bears the motto:— 

“ Willst Du Wein? 
Schenk mir ein! ” 


R. H. B. 
The curious inscription BIBE MVLTOS ANNOS 
BIBAS is engraved on a rock in the parish of La 
Roque Estéron, Alpes Maritimes, near the follow- 


ing, FAGO DEO BONXVS TAVRINI.F., which I 

merely add as a contrast to the former, both be- 

ing engraved in the same style and undoubtedly 

Roman ; or was the god of the beechwood the 

patron of drinkers ? Geo, A. Mutier. 
8. Martin Lantosque, Alpes Maritimes. 


Arms or Pate or Sysonsy (6% S. v. 409; 
vi. 38, 231).—I have tried, without success so far, 
to trace the family ofa lady of thisname. Perhaps 
W.S. may throw some light on the subject, or 
perhaps her name might be of use to him in his 
search. C. F. Pate, born 1754, married in 1777 
Edmund Shallett Lomax, Esq., eldest son of Caleb 
Lomax, Esq., of Childwickbury, co. Herts, by his 
first wife, Miss Shallett, sole daughter and heir of 
Edmund Shallett, Esq., of Sutton, Surrey. Mr. 
E. S. Lomax therefore settled in Surrey, where he 
inherited his mother’s property, and his father’s 
family by a second wife continued the line of 
Lomax of Childwickbury. Miss Pate’s family I 
cannot trace ; she had a sister who married Baron 
de Rolle. Mrs. E. S. Lomax died in 1841; her 
husband died in 1839, but there are no arms in 
the church where they are buried. It may be 
only a coincidence in the name, but Mr. E. 8S. 
Lomax’s grandmother was a Miss Rose, family not 
traced. Sreix. 


Will W. S. send me his name and address ? 
Tuomas 
Llanfai:fechan. 


Tue Cavsat “Do” (6" S. iv. 408; v. 53, 179; 
vi. 117). —I strongly suspect that we have an 
aren of this use in Shakespeare’s Macbeth, 

lik 

Mal. What's the new'st grief? 

Ross. That of an hour's age doth hiss the speaker ; 
Each minute teems a new one. 

‘ nd possibly in Midsummer Night's Dream, 

“ And as she fled her mantle she did fall”; 
and in Richard If, III. iv.:— 
** Here did she fall a tear.” 
Of course there are undoubted instances in Shake- 
speare of the transitive use of the verb fall, as may 
be seen by reference to the Glossary in Dyce’s 
edition ; but it seems to me in the highest degree 
likely that this use had its origin in such expres- 
sions as the above, which survived after the causal 
do had in ordinary language either disappeared or 
sunk into the mere auxiliary. 
Artaur E. Quexerrt. 


A Roman Eacte (6* S. vi. 68, 173).—In spite 
of the testimony at the latter reference to Mr. 
Joyce having searched all the European museums 
for one in vain, I have a very strong conviction 
that I have seen more than one in public collections, 
and notably among the vast array of Roman anti- 
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quities in the museum at Pesth as well as in that 
at Naples, R. H. B. 


Crocopi.e’s Tears (6% S. v. 447; vi. 92).—In 
Fischart’s Fléha'z, Weibertratz (a.p. 1573), the 
following passage occurs :— 

“ o du biis unbarmherz’g art, 

die von kaim Menschen geboren ward, 

sondern vem Crocodil komt her, 

der zum Mord waint, wan mirdet er.’ 
Cf. Grimm’s Deutsches Worterbuch, vol. v. It 
may not be amiss to mention that this (at present) 
popular creature represents also a figure in rhetoric, 
where its name stands for 
“une sorte d’argumentation captieuse et sophistique, 
pour mettre en défaut un adversaire peu précautionné, 
et le faire tomber dans un piége ; ainsi nommé du conte 
plus que fabuleux d'un crocodile qui, supplié par une 
mére au désespoir de lui rendre son enfant qu il avait 
enlevé, le lui promit, si elle répondait juste a la question 
qu'il lui proposerait. ‘ Veux-je te rendre ton fils, oui ou 
non ?’ demanda l’animal. ‘Tu ne le veux pas,’ répondit 
la mére, croyant avoir devine bien juste, et réclamant en 
conséquence son enfant. ‘ Point du tout,’ répliqua le 
monstre, ‘car, si je te le rendais, tu n’aurais pas dit 
vrai.’ 


Of. Nap. Landais, Gr. Dict., Paris, 1857. 


G.S, Patent Office. 


The following mention of the crocodile tear pro- 
verb is a few years earlier than any of those given 
in “ N.& Q.”: “Conspecto homine emittit lacrymas, 
mox appropinqvantem devorat—unde factum est 
proverbium lachryme crocodili, de iis qvi sub 
specie pietatis homines fallunt.” It strongly re- 
sembles Mr. Marsnatt’s quotation (ante, p. 92) 
from Polydore Vergil (1541), and is from the 
Cornucopia of Nicolaus Perottus, Aldus, 1527, 
p. 342. Ross O'Conyett. 


A. T. 


A ox OaK-Arpre Day (6"S. 
v. 446; vi. 54, 157).—Mr. J. Potter Briscoe, 
F.R.H.S., in his Nottinghamshire Facts and Fic- 
tions, first series, p. 14, states that :— 


“ A custom now dying out existed in Nottinghamshire 
on the twenty-ninth of May, or ‘ Oak and Nettle day,’ 
as it is termed in Nottinghamshire. The rising gene- 
ration sally out in the morning, their caps and button- 
holes adorned with sprigs of oak. They also provide 
themselves with a bunch of rettles. They request all 
persons whom they meet with to ‘show your oak.’ If a 
single leaf even is produced they are permitted to pass 
on unmolested, but supposing they are unprovided with 
the necessary elip of leaf their face, neck, and hands are 
well ‘nettled.’ When punishment has been bestowed 
for disloyalty, a slip of oak is presented to the offending 
party, who is thus provided with protection from the 
next gang of youths and lads they meet. This nettling 
business is only performed up to mid-day, It is not 
recognized as ‘ jawful ’ to nettle afterwards. Some, who 
are unable to procure it, endeavour to avoid the penalty 

wearing dog-oak (maple), but the punishment is 
ways more severe on the discovery of the imposition. 
A more unpleasant custom prevailed in the northern 
portion of the county about twenty vears ago, Those 


who did not conform to the usages of the ‘ Royal Oak 
Day * were pelted with rotten eggs. In order to be well 
supplied with the ‘ needful’ for that day the young men 
would hoard up hen eggs for about a couple of months 
before they would be brought into requisition, so that 
the eggs would become rotten before they were required, 
This custom was in time carried to such an exteut that 
the ‘strong arm of the law’ was often brought into 
requisition to suppress it; the rough young folk pelting 
persons indiscriminately. Smaller eggs are still used by 
the school lads on ‘ King Charles’ Day.’ ” 
J. Otpuam, 
Nottingham. 


Tue Arco: Suip (6 §. ii. 117; v. 
488 ; vi. 152).—Mr. Buckvey will find a refer- 
ence to the perennial character of Drake's ship in 
the following lines :— 

An essentie rerum sint zterne? Aff. 

‘Que te, Drace audax, quondam fidissima navis 

Vexit ad ignotas per freta multa plagas ; 
Tlli longa dies costas et carbasa trivit, 
Et validi dudum comminuere noti. 
Altera quin laceris succedunt lintea velis, 
Et fractas reparant altera ligna trabes. 
Perferat usque licet gravibus vexata procellis 
.Equora, non poterit tota perire ratis.’” 
Carmina Quadragesimalia, vol. i. p. 78, 
Glasgow, 1757. 
It occurs here as the subject of a philosophic 
speculation, as the ship of Theseus in former time. 
“ Drake’s ship at Deptford” is mentioned in some 
lines prefixed to Coryate’s Crudities in 1611, 
“N. & Q.,” 1* S. viii. 558 ; its history is given in 
an editorial note, ibid., 3° S. ii. 492. 
Ep. Marsnatt. 


Was a ever Drownep? (6 S. v. 487; 
vi. 34, 156.)—In the Chronicon Mannie et In- 
sularum we find the following account :— 

“In the year 1249, Harold, Olave'’s son, King of Man 
and the Isles, with his wife, daughter of the King of 
Norway, and Lawrence, Bishop elect of Man and the 
Isles, and with many other notabilities, set out on his 
return home from Norway, about the feast of St. 
Michael the Archangel. When they were near Shetland 
a violent storm arose, and the king with all his com- 
pany was shipwrecked and drowned. His death was 
much lamented by all who knew him. Reginald, his 
brother, succeeded to the throne.”—See “ Chronicon Re- 
gum Manniz et Insularum,” from MS. Codex in British 
Museum, Manx Society, vol. xxii. w.K 


Sxattne First INTRODUCED INTO 
vi. 26, 156).—Bone skates, referred to as formerly 
used by the London ’prentices, are to be seen, I 
think, at the Guildhall Museum. I possess one, 
constructed of the leg-bone of a 


Aw Execution ror Hien Treason 1x 1817 
(6 S. vi. 104, 214, 277).—The brevity with which 
the three executions at Derby are noticed in the 
Annual Register is remarkable. At p. 102 of 
vol. lix., a few lines of the “General History” 
record that the trials took ploce, and that “ Bran- 
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dreth, Turner, and Ludlam were executed on 
Nov. 7.” In the “Chronicle” portion no notice 
of this occurs. The execution of the Cato Street 
conspirators is related with full details (vol. Ixii., 
pp. 441, 950). JAYDEE. 


Raymetess Worps (6 S. v. 46, 173, 298, 317, 
337, 397 ; vi. 154) —Traditionally connected with 
the “ porringer ” lines, I have heard the following. 
“Gottingen,” having been set up as unrhymable, 
some one (I think it was Canning) proposed this 


verse 
“Sweet Matilda Pottingen, 
Fair daughter of my Tu- 
Tor, law professor at the U- 
Niversity of Gittingen.” 
R. H. B. 


Toe Atten Mystery: Prince CHaARLes 
Epwarp, THE Youne Prerenver S. v. 485; 
vi. 10, 154).—The following quotation is from the 
Memoirs of the Pretenders and their Adherents, by 
J. H. Jesse (Bohn, 1860):— 

“ By his pane Charles had no issue. He was father, 
however, of more than one illegitimate child by his mis- 
tress Miss Walkenshaw, one of whom only, the Duchess 
of Albany, appears to have survived him. By a deed 
executed a short time before his death, and which is re- 
corded in the Parliament of Paris, he legitimated her, 
and constituted her his sole heir. The Duchess died at 
Bologna in 1789. Her mother, created Duchess of 
Alberstorf, was alive as late us September, 1799.” 

Henry G. Hors. 

Freegrove Road, N. 

[The daughter is always understood to have been 
created Countess, not Duchess. ] 


That the date of publication of the Tales of the 
Century as given by your correspondent J. O. is 
incorrect may be seen by consulting the Quarterly 
Review, vol. Ixxxi., June-Sept., 1847, p. 57, where 
that work is reviewed, together with “ Vestiarium 
Scoticum: from the Manuscript formerly in the 
Library of the Scots College at Douay, with an 
Introduction and Notes by John Sobieski Stuart.” 
The reviewer at considerable length examines the 
claims of the two brothers, and it is unnecessary 
to state that he rejects the pretended relationship 
as utterly untenable. It may be of interest to note 
that there is another work by the brothers, entitled 
Lays of the Deer Forest, 2 vols., Edin, 1848. There 
is also a book, A Pictorial Tour in the Mediter- 
ranean, by John H. Allan, Lond. 1843. Is this 
the author of The Bridal of Cadlchairn ? 

J. P. Epmowp. 

64, Bonaccord Street, Aberdeen. 


“ Haypsome Cuartey ” (6" S. v. 49; vi. 134).— 
May I be allowed to add, in illustration of the 
expression “so-called Counts D’Albanie” (ante, 
. 134), that I have often heard a lady, with whom 

am most intimately acquainted, say that her late 
father, who was connected by marriage with the 
Allen family, and had known the “so-called” 


Counts as boys, met them in society at Edinburgh 
about the year 1846, and that, on accosting one of 
them by his Christian name, the acquaintance was 
indignantly repudiated ? 
P. J. F. Gantitioy, 
Fraxcis Rous (6" §. v. 440; vi. 56, 115).— 
An excellent account of him will be found in 
Lysons’s Environs of London (iii. 3-5), under 
* Acton,” where he resided and where his wife 
was buried. J. H. Rounp. 


New-ranctep Expressions (6 S. v. 365, 
392 ; vi. 131, 176).—I met with one lately which 
might be adopted with advantage. “ He frivoled 
away his time.” Foreigners conversant with our 
language often invent most useful forms of ex- 
pression; I have observed hundreds such, but it is 
difficult to keep them in mind. The following are 
not bad : “ Why does she ridiculize him?” “‘ You 
cannot do that impunitely.” “He was a most 
saint man.” “Iam sorry to be so bothersome to 
you.” R. H. B. 


Is not the expression “hard lines” taken from 
Psalm xvi. 6?—‘“ The lines are fallen unto me in 
pleasant places,” “ funes ceciderunt mihi in pre- 
claris,” E. Leaton Bienkinsorp, 

“ Pray you, undo this button: thank you sir.” 
King Lear, V. iii. 309. 

Thanks, gentle Wilfrid, thanks,’ she said.” 
Rokeby, canto iv. st. 30, 
J. H. Crark, M.A. 


West Dereham. 


Tue wate Mrs. Exuis §. vi. 48, 176).— 
Mrs. Sarah Ellis, whose maiden name was Stickney, 
was born in 1812 and died in 1872, only outliving 
by a few days her husband, the Rev. Dr. W. Ellis, 
who died June 25th of that year. 

Epwarp H. Marsmatt, M.A. 


Tae Taeatre Crown vi. 166).—Ménage 
says of “ Gille”:— 

“On appele ainsi le Boufon des Danseurs de corde : 
Et on l'appele ainsi, apparemment, de quelque Boufon 
appelé Gilles, qui aura donné son nom aux autres, 
Voyez Zani. Dans ma jeunesse, il y avait un Biteleur 
a Paris qui s’‘appeloit Gille le Niais.” 

Conf. also the French stage terms larwette, trial, 
dugazon, falcon. R. 8. Caaryock. 


Porrrair oF Dante, 1840 (6" S. vi. 167).— 
Who was the painter of the portrait engraved in 
Wright’s translation of Dante, published by Bohn ? 
My copy is dated 1854. Henry G. Hopg. 

Freegrove Road, N. 


Will some one, having the first edition of Mr. 
Carlyle’s Heroes, refer to it, and see whether the 
passage about Dante’s portrait is the same in that 
as in the later editions of the lectures? For if not, 
it would seem as if the sage of Chelsea could 
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claim the gift of prophecy among his many endow- 
ments. No other portrait of Dante, so far as I 
am able to discover, is known than that in the 
chapel of the Podesta at Florence, which was 
cleared of the whitewash which hid it in July, 
1840, and the lecture on Dante was delivered 
May 12 of that year. E. H. M. 
Hastings. 


Vorrarre’s Criticism on “ Haier” (6% §S, 
vi. 147).—Let me refer C. M. I. to the quotation 
from the “ Introduction to Sémiramis ” (Huvres, v. 
194), in John Morley’s Voltaire, 128, second 
edition, Chapman & Hall, 1872. 

Henry G. Hore. 

Freegrove Road, N. 


“ Porrrevpnvia, Wit's Common-Weattn” (6% 
8. vi. 160).—Seeing this very interesting little 
book referred to as having been arranged by John 
Bodenham, I beg to give a few particulars re- 
specting it from my copy, of date 1699. The 
title-page is :— 

“ Politeuphuia, Wit's Common-Wealth : or, A Treasury 
of Divine, Moral, Historical, and Political Admonitions, 
Similies. and Sentences. For the Use of Schools. ‘Si 
tibi difficilis formam natura negavit, Ingenio forme 
damna repende tue.’ Newly Revised. (Sm. 12mo.) 
London, Printed by F. H. for W. Freeman at the Bible 
against the Middle-Temple-Gate in Fleetstreet, 


The second leaf begins :— 


“To his very good Friend, Mr. Bodenham, N. L. 
wisheth increase of happiness. Sir, What you seriously 
begun long since, and have always been very carefull for 
the full perfection of, at length thus finished, although 
perhaps not so well to your expectation, I present you 
with, as one before all most worthy of the same; bth 
in respect of your earnest travel therein, and the great 
desire you have continually had for the general profit. 
*** Yours most assured to command, N. L.” 


And on the third leaf is :— 


“To the Reader. Courteous Reader, being en- 
couraged by thy kind acceptance of several impressions 
of Wits Common- Wealth, I have once more adventured 
to present thee with this new Edition. Solent primi 
fetus rerum horriduli esse & insuaviores, sed amzni 
magis & grati subsequaces. Somewhat new I have 
inserted, put out many things where I found it necessary, 
and especially of Examples, for that I intend, by God's 
grace, the next time to publish the fourth part of Wits 
Common-Wealth, containing onely Examples. Then 
from your gracious acceptance and censure let this part 
draw her perpetual privilege, that, like Alcinous fruits, 
it may still flourish in the fair Summer of thy gentle 
favour ; and every one of them triumph in despight of 
Eavie's raging Winter. N. L.”’ 


It thus appears that N.L., and not Mr. Boden- 
ham (though he seems to have been the originator), 
was the arranger and editor of this book. Who was 
N.L? D. Warts. 


Farpary an Dar? (6 S. vi. 147.) 
— Superstitions people in Hungary say that 
Friday és an unlucky day. So common is this 


superstition even amongst ogg who “ought to 
know better,” that it forcibly makes one notice 
any happy event that does occur on that “ sinister” 
day. Nothing of any importance is undertaken 
on a Friday, or the undertaking is bound to turn 
out a failure. Some people will not even travel 
on a Friday. Another superstition in connexion 
with the above might be mentioned here, viz, 
according to popular belief in Hungary anybody 
“who is merry on a Friday is sure to weep on the 
Sunday.” Lewis L. Kropr. 
North Ferriby, East Yorkshire. 


“In America Friday is a lucky day. and a large 
number of their greatest political events have been con- 
summated on that day. 

“ Sir William Churchill says, ‘ Friday is my lucky day. 
I was born, christened, married, and knighted on that 
day; and all my best accidents have befallen me on a 
Friday.” 

“In Scotland Friday is the most usual day for wed- 
dings, but they are very rarely performed on that day in 
England.”—Dr. Brewer, Dict. of Phrase and Fable. 
The Rev. T. F. Thiselton Dyer says, in his Domes- 
tice Folk-lore, at p. 39:— 

“ Curious to say, too, in Scotland Friday seems to be 
considered a lucky day for weddings; for Mr. Watson, 
the City Chamberlain of Glasgow, affirms that ‘it is a 
well-established fact that nine-tenths of the marriages 
in Glasgow are celebrated on a Friday.’” 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Boox-ptates (6 S. vi. 161).—I also have the 
royal book-plate described by Monksparns, and 
should be glad to know to what member of the 
House of Hanover it belonged. Perhaps Dr. 
Howarp will kindly tell us. HiRONDELLE. 


Sir Francis Drake S. vi. 167).—I should 
think the story of the funeral would appear in 
The Life, Voyages, and Exploits of Admiral Sir 
Francis Drake, by John Barrow, Jun., 1843; 
but if not there it will be in the Life of Drake in 
the “‘ Edinburgh Cabinet Library,” 38 vole, 12mo. 
Vol. vii, perhaps, but I am not certain of the 
volume. C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


A German Epicram (6" S. vi. 129, 173).—The 
Pirke Aboth (Ethics of the Fathers) are certainly 
earlier than the fourth century. The following is 
a translation of an extract from chap. v. par 10: 
“ He who says what is mine is thine, and what is 
thine is also thine, is a saint. He who says what 
is mine is mine, and what is thine is also mine, 
is wicked.” No doubt the aphorism could be 
matched in other Oriental languages, as it betrays 
an Oriental origin. DL 

Cowper Street School, E.C. 


Tae Opa (6" S. v. 388 ; vi. 32, 156):— 

“ It was a belief among the Poles that each month of 
the year was under the influence of a precious stone. 
Thus :—January was represented by a garnet, emblem of 
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constancy and fidelity; February, the amethyst, sincerity; 
March, bloodstone, courage and presence of mind ; rene 
di d, i ; May, emerald, success in love ; 
June, agate, health and long life ; July, cornelian, con- 
tented mind; August, sardonyx, conjugal felicity ; 
September, chrysolite, antidote against madness ; October, 
the opal, hepe ; November, topaz, fidelity ; and Decem- 
ber, turquoise. These several stones were set in rings 
and other trinkets, as presents, &c."—Finger-Ring Lore, 
by Wm, Jones, F.S.A., p, 115. 


Hewry G. Hope. 


My wife’s brother, who was an officer in the 
Federal army during the late rebellion, was the 
r of a valuable opal ring set with diamonds. 
This ring formerly belonged to a Confederate 
officer, who had disposed of it with the under- 
standing that it should be redeemed when circum- 
stances permitted. Thinking it unsafe in his 
ion, he forwarded it to his sister for safe 
eeping, and three days after she received it news 
came of the assassination of her brother in Nash- 
ville. A brother officer, who had borrowed the 
ring and worn it for several weeks, was afterwards 
brutally murdered by guerillas, C. W. C. 
Columbus, Ohio, U.S. 


Lonpow Pavep with (6 v. 429; 
vi. 153).—I have just come across the following 
song ; it may interest both Mr. Wuire and Bot- 
LEAU :-— 

“ London, 
“Oh, when I was a little boy, 
How often was I told 
Of London and its silver walls, 
And pavements all of gold ; 
Of women all so beautiful, 
And men go true and bold, 
And how all things ‘tween earth and sky 
Were therein bought and sold.” 
English Songs, p. 8, by Barry Cornwall 
(Bell & Daldy, 1870). 
Henry G. Hore. 
Freegrove Road, N. 


Keytisn Sayines: St. Lawrence (6™ v. 
266, 474 ; vi. 78, 177).—I think Mr. Pencetriy 
will observe on reference that his doubt had 
occurred to myself. But I can assure him that 
when requestioning my informant for that purpose, 
she, rightly or wrongly, affirmed the Lawrence to 
be a saint. Br. Nicwotson, 


Voictxe (6 S. vi. 185).—This verb is in use 
amongst organ builders, though in a very different 
sense. After the pipes are tuned they have to be 
votced, that is, manipulated in some way so as to 
give them their proper quality and volume of 
sound. Iam not sufficiently acquainted with the 
internal arrangements of an organ to know exactly 
what is done, but I think the pipes are raised or 
lowered to admit the proper quantity of air. The 
word, however, I have heard used by Mr. Jardine. 


Ropert 
Frodsham, Cheshire. 


A Yarp or Beer (6" S. v. 368, 394, 456; vi. 
77, 257, 278).—I never heard the expression “a 
yard of beer” used at Eton during the five years 
I was there. There was a custom of drinking the 
“long glass,” which ceremony made the drinkers 
(boys high in the boats or upper cricket club) free 
of a peculiar institution called “tap.” The long 
glass was shaped like the yard of tin carried by 
the guard of a coach. At the bottom was a globe 
which held exactly a pint. H. S. W. 


(Will H. 8S. W. favour our readers by giving “ N.& Q.” 
@ paper on the “ good old customs” prevailing at Eton in 
his time?) 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

The Cowes Check List of North American Birds. Second 
edition, revised to date, and entirely rewritten, under 
direction of the Author, with a Dictionary of the 
Etymology, Orthography, and Ortheopy of the 
Scientific Names, &c. (Triibner & Co.) 

Dr. Ex.iott Covers is well known as one of the most 

literary of American zoologists, and his contributions to 

the bibliography of ornithology have placed him in the 
first rank of those who in any country have applied 
themselves to that dry and little-appreciated, but most 
necessary branch of investigation. In this new work 
he breaks fresh ground, and the general readers of 

“N. & Q.” will find that it really has a far greater 

attraction for and importance to them than for or to 

the majority of ordinary ornithologists. Dr. Coues has 
set himself the task of tracing and explaining the mean- 
ing of the technical names applied to the birds of North 

America ; but as many of these, though sometimes used 

in a different sense, are common to birds of this country, 

his labours cannot fail to interest etymologists, But 
our author has fellen into two snares. The first is that, 
not content with referring a name to its derivation from 
some classical or quasi-class'cal word or compound of 
words, he must needs seek its primary root and correla- 
tion with other words—the proper task of the philologist, 
which it is no derogation to the doctor to say that he is 
not, The second is, that he is given to the baneful. 
practice, which all modern etymologists so justly repre- 
hend, of “‘ making shots” when the meaning is not at 
once apparent, though we are bound to add that he 
generally, if not always, tells his readers whenever he 
indulges in this sport. It seems to us, too, that his 
claims as a grammarian are not above all suspicion, 
while as to his orthoepic efforts we abstain from passing 
an opinion, It would be easy to cite numerous examples 
in support of our criticisms, but it will be enough if we 
take two—and these almost at random. Dr. Coues thus 
explains (p. 79) ungustifrons, the trivial name of a certain 
woodpecker :—“ Lat. angus(us, narrow, etraitened, from 

ango, I press upon, draw together, &c.; Gr. dyyw, I 

squeeze, strangle, distress, Xc.; the same root and idea 

is seen in anxwous, anxiety, &e.; frons, forehead. The 
allusion is to the narrowne-s of the yellow frontal band,” 

The greater part of this is quite beside the mark, even 

if correct, about which there may be some doubt. As 

an instance of a “shot” we may cite fedoa, which the 
doctor (p. 102) supposes “ to be a misprint or other mis- 
take for’’ feda, and accordingly converts it into the 

Jatter. Had he looked into the history of the word he 

would have found this supposition impossible. Its 

original use, so far as we know it, is by Turner in 1544, 

who gives it as the Latinized form of au English word 
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onymous with Godwit, “ Anglorum goduuittam, siue 
fedoun,” which he thought was the Attagen of the 
ancients. Whatever be the origin of the word, it cannot be 
an adjective, and that alone disposes of the suggestion 
that it has to do with fedus, -a,-um. Far better to con- 
fess ignorance of the matter, and hope for light to be 
thrown upon it one of these days by some glossary. A 
still more injudicious “shot,” if it be not something 
worse than that. is made by the doctor when he says 
(p. 117) that Sula “was Latinized lately from the 
French name Le Sule.” It is, of course, simply the 
Icelandic word, which found its way into ornithology 
through Hoier’s letter to Clusius nearly three hundred 


years ago. 
But it would give a very unfair notion of the book 
to let it be supposed that blemishes like these are its 
chief characteristics. We notice them only to show 
what need there is for further revision, which we 
hope the author will make in a new edition, and it is 
certain that readers of “ N. & Q.” could, with very little 
trouble, help bim most materially in bringing out such an 
improved version. The work as it is contains the result 
of very considerable research, and an amount of enter- 
taining information which may be sought in vain in 
any other book. Dr. Coues occasionally gives the ex- 
planation of an English word or two, and he might with 
advantage do this to a much greater extent. In a sub- 
sequent edition we trust that he will do so. Our last 
remark shall be of praise—the volume has «n index. 


Le Golfe de St. Malo. Guide Coni. (Paris, Marpon et 
Flammarion ; St. Malo, V. Coni.) 
Les Plages de France. Dinard-St. Enogat. (Same pub- 
lishers. ) 

Lorp Brovenam invented Cannes, Alphonse Karr dis- 
covered Etretat, and very fashionable resorts have been 
the result, M. Lacroix, Victor Hugo's publisher, bas 
discovered St. Enogat. In his way, M. Lacroix has 
become a “travailleur de la mer,” with the object of 
benefiting his countrymen and the travelling world in 
general by the addition of a new seaside resort to the 
ever increasing list which meets us in the pages of 
Bradshaw or Murray. Practically an extension of 
Dinard, the new station rejvices in excellent sands, a 
fine sea, and a picturesque neighbourhood. And the 
English element has made such an impression on the in- 
habitants of the shores of the Gulf of St. Malo, that we 
read of “ pique-niques,” “‘ crocket,” “lawn tennis,” and 
“ tea parties” as familiar idioms and recognized institu- 
tions among its frequenters. St. Enogat claims to be both 
a summer and winter station. For those who do not re- 
quire a southern climate, but only a bright, pure air, 
free from fog and other depressing British influences, 
the latter claim is probably sustainable, and St. Enogat 
has, no doubt, a long and useful career before it. 


Tue Library Journal for July-August (New York, 
F. Leypoldt; London, Triibner) contains a full and in- 
teresting account of the proceedings of the recent Cin- 
cinnati Conference of the American Library Association. 
In reading attentively the many suggestive papers pre- 
sented by members of both sexes, working amid very 
varied local surroundings, we are struck alike with the 
much greater personal interest which American librarians 
take in the frequenters of their libraries, and with the 
more inquisitorial character of the attention which they 
pay to the reading carried on by them. With regard to 
children this may be well, and it does one good to read 
of the bright faces of intelligent boys and girls when 
engaged in friendly talk with the librarian. But the 
embodiment in a long series of questions to be filled up 
by a librarian of a query as to the character of a 


reader's studies strikes us as open to grave objections. ' 


Tn scarcely any case of an adult reader can we conceive 
such « query to be of practical utility, and it might very 
naturally give rise to extremely erroneous impressions, 
The controversy as to the inclusion or exciusion of 
fiction still rages, we perceive, and for aught we can see 
is likely to go on raging until it dies a natural death, if 
only it is permitted such a blessed end, 


The Cross Heathen and Christian, by Mourant Brock 
(Stock), is a most unsatisfactory book. It is, we 
imagine, a theological pamphlet under the guise of a 
contribution to archzological science. Of what use it 
may be to those who study controversial divinity we are 
not ina a to judge ; its service to archzology is 
very slight. All cultivated persons know that the cross 
is not a distinctively Christian symbol. We do not at 
present call to mind a single author of any repute what- 
ever who has told us that he thought it was, and all 
the great ecclesiastical antiquaries have dwelt upon its 
pre-Christian uses. It was, therefore, quite unnecessary 
to compile this pamphlet of one hundred and twenty 
pages to demonstrate it. Some of the engravings are 
interesting and may be useful ; we cannot say as much 
for any portion of the text. 


We have received Uld Documents relating to the 
Parish of Leigh, Lancashire (Leigh Chronicle Office), 
translated and communicated to the Leivh Chro- 
nicle Scrap- Book by J. K. Stanning. They are 
almost all of them of an ecclesiastical character. 
The earliest is from the De Banco Roll of 14 
Edward IL.. the latest is a Chancery inquisition of 
39 Edward III. The translation seems to be carefully 
executed. In every instance the original Latin is given 
in the left-hand column. These documents are of 
great local interest, but they will be of value to others 
as showing the law forms used at a time when our insti- 
tutions were in a state of rapid and healthy growth. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notice: 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not ily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

E. Pouring oil on troubled waters ”).— 
It would seem that no more light can be thrown on the 
origin of this expression than has been already «fforded 
by writers to“ N.& Q.” See 6t S. iii. 69, 252, 298; iv. 
174; vi. 97. 

A Beak (Demerara).— Dr. Hype Crane, 32, St. 
George's Square, London, S8.W.. writes to say that he 
will be very glad to correspond with you about West 
Indian folk-iore. 

G. O. Fisuer (“ Walter de Merton”).—Consult Wood's 
Athena Oxonienses and the Life of the founder of Merton 
College by Bp. Hobhouse. Your query will probably be 
thus rendered unnecessary. 

A. M.—Many thanks for the cutting. We shall be 
glad to have the extract from Bede. 

E. Wa.rorp.—It was Mr, Bright who applied the 
epithet. 

M. H.—Why not write to Mr. Alma Tadema? 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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Second royal 8vo. price 1*.; post free, la 3d. paper covers ; 
ae cloth gil gilt, red edges, price 2a, 6d. 

UTHORSHIP and PUBLICATION.—A concise 
A Guide for Authors in Matters relating to Printing and Publish- 
{ng. including the law of Copyright and a 

“A work which every anthor, whether experieverd or not, should 
undoubtedly possess."— Knowledge 
London: WYMAN & SONS, 74 to 74, Great Queen Street, W.C. 


Every SATURDAY, of any Bookseller or News-agent, 
price THREEPENCE, 


This Day's ATH EN BUM contains Articles on 
LANGS HELEN of TROY. 
GRAETZ on the PSALMS. 
CAPELLO and IVENS'S AFRICAN EXPLORATIONS, 
The ARCH BOL.OGICAL SURVEY of INDIA. 
BAKER'S HISTORY of SCARBROUGH. 
SACRED BO ‘K+ of the EAST. 
NOVELS of the WEEK. 
AMERICAN BOOKS. 
BOOKS for the YOUNG. 
FRENCH LESSON BOOKS. 
LIBRARY TABLE-—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
LEIBNITZ’S PLAN for an EGYPTIAN EXPEDITION. 
EDUCATION in HUNGARY. 
The COMING PUBLISHING SEASON. 

ALso — 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SOIRNCE—Library Table ; Gongrachionl Notes ; Astronomical Notes ; 
The “acred Hawk of Reseph a! Arsif; The Princes’ Visit to the 
Holy Land; Meetings 

FINE ARTS—Perry’s “ Greek and Roman Sculpture”; Jerrold’s 
“ Life of Cruikshank”; Nvtes from Rome ; * Hopes ‘and Fears foc 
Art” ; Gossip. 

MUSIC—New Publications ; New Sheet Music; Gossip. 

DRAMA—The Week ; Gossip. 

Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS Street, Strand, 
London, 


JOSEPH GILUOTTS 
STEEL PENS. 
Sold by al) Dealers throughout the woes 


The Public are invited to send, from any part of the world, to 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast, for samples and full range of 
price lists (post free) of their all Pure Flax 

Children’s . Hemstitcnep. 
CAMBRIC Ladies’ ... Ladies’ 4 9 per doz. 

Gentlemen’ | Gentlemen's 8 4 
Direct from the POCKET “The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. 


HANDKERCHIEFS. 


FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on 
MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The pie, Best, and most Liberal. 
rices. 
for time given. 
(lastrated Priced tall particulars of Terms, post free. 
PF. MORDER, me 250, Tottenham Court Road ; and 19, 20, and 
1, Morwell Street, Established 1362. 


HeLoway's OINTMENT and PILLS need 


only @ single trial to make known their capabilities No 
external sore or internal inflam. ation can long withstand the cool- 
ing. purifying, and healing influences exerted by these twin medica- 
ments. Be the mischief recent or chronic. great or slight, painfu! or 
simply annoying, it will succumb before the curative virtues of these 


Perfect remedies, which cxn be rightly applied by any person who will | 


BIRKBECK BANK, Established 1851. 
Southampton Build'ngs. Chancery La 

Current Accounts opened according to the Practice other 
Bank-rs, and Luterest allowed'when not drawn below £25. e Bank 
receiv-s M« Depus t at Taree per Cent. 'nte-est, 
on demand. The Bank un tertakes the custody of De da, Writings, 
and other Securities er Valuables; the collection of Bills of Ex- 
chanze Divideuds, and \‘oupons; and the purchase and sale of stocks 
end Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

FRANCIS MAVENSCKOPT, Manager. 


LONDON ASSURANCE. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, a.p. 1720.) 
FOR FIRE, LIFE, AND MARINE ASSURANCES, 
Urrice:—No. 7, ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 


Werr-Fxp Ruancn. 
No, 55, PARLIAMENT STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 
Governor—WILLIAM RENNIF, Esq. 

Sub-Governor—LEWIs ALEXANDER WALT.ACE, Faq 
Deputy-Governor—GEORGE WILLIAM CAMPBELL, £aq. 
Directors. 

H.G. Achutenet, Feq. | Henry Goschen, Esq. | G. H. Palm 
Gebers B. Blyth, Esq. | Edwin Gower, Esq. Capt. R.W. Peily, 
m. T. Brand, A. C. Guthrie, | P. PF. Robertson, Esq. 
Budd, Esq Hambro, E | Robert Ryrie, 
M,. Wilks © ollet, Feq. Rob. Henderson, | A. G. Sandeman, Fsq. 
G. B. Dewhurst, Esq. towe Huth, Esq | David P. Sellar, ‘Bay. 
Robert Gillespie, Esq. J.B. Kendall’ Esq. Col. L. Seymour. 
Howard Gilliat, Eaq. Charlee Lyall, Esq ' John Young, Esq. 
Exp Committee. 
Pp, Messrs. Grindlay & Co.). 
CHARLES" 8. » 22, King Street, St. James's. 8.W. 
The Hon. FRANCIS PAR (ER, 3, Temple Gardens, B.C. 
NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that the Fifteen Days of grace 
allowed for Renewal of Michaelmas Policies wil! expire on ‘ctober 14. 
Claims under Life Policies are payable upon proof of death and title 
being furnished to the ep of the Court of Directors, without 
as — Lay ae | settlement for a period of three months. 
Tospec' ‘opies of the Accounts, and other information, can a 
bad on ra JOHN P. LAURENCE, Sec: 


RESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
ST. MILDRED'S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 


Realised Assets (1881) £29,914 
Life Assurance and Anauity ‘Fun 98,907,789 
Annual Income ......... 595,459 
Moderate Rates of Premium Liberal ‘Seale of Annuities, Loans 
Granted upon Security of Freehold, Copyhold, and Leasehold Pro- 
pa Life Interests and Reversions. « also to Corporate aud other 
ublic Bodies upon Security of Rates. 


F. ALLAN Actuary and 


ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICR, 
50, REGENT STREET, W,, and 14, CORNHILL, London, EC. 


Claims Paid exceed 
Bonuses Declared cove 
Division of Profits. —The next Division. of Profits will take place in 
May, 1883. All Bonus Policies issued in 1882 will participate. 
alf.‘redit System. applicable only to With-Bonus Policies for the 
‘Table A. in Prospectus), and to Lives not exceed- 
ears ofage. Under this system one-half the premium only i« 
peranic during the first 5,7, or 10 years in the option of the Assuret ; 
other half-premium remains a charge against the policy, bearing 
5 per cent. interest payabie in An ex leaflet on 


application. ARLES 8T VE retary. 
SUN FIRE AND LIFE OFFICES, 
Threadneedle Street, F.C. ; Charing Cross, 8.W.; Oxford Street 


(corner of Vere Street), W. Fire eotablisned 1710. Home ne 
low rates for young lives. Large bonuses. Immediate settlemeut ot 
claims. 


YOUNG'S PARAFFIN OIL ». GAS. 


Taking gas at 30. 1 cubic feet, the equivalent quantity of light 
~~ per 1,000 eet, eq q ty 


YOUNG'S PARAFFIN OIL, 
at its present retail price, costs only Is. 5d. It produces much less 
Heat and Gulpburens and Carbonic Acids, whereby the air is kept 


healthful and pare. and there is no injury to book«, paintings, or art 


attentively read their accompanying directions, which are pr 

the plainest langusge, void a technica! terms, aad printed in the 
most legibie characters. ~ the man of + confined to his count- | 
ts these Pilis are invaluable ; 
for the man of pleasure addicted to free living they are peerless. 


t extensive'y used in «li climates for thirty 
ra without a single accident. YOUNG'S VILS 4, LAMPS may 


i from the principal Ironmongers and Groce’ 
| YOUNG'S PARAFFIN LIGHT and CO. ( Limited), 
| 7 George Street, G! 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. (6 8. VI. Oct. 7, 82, 


A FIRST LIST OF 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.”S ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


NEW NOVEL BY DR. GEORGE MAC DONALD. 
WEIGHED AND WANTING. 3 vols. (Nest wea 


NEW EXPLORATIONS IN AFRICA. 
2 vols. demy 8vo. with Maps and over 130 Full-Page and Text Illustrations, price 2/. 2s, 


FROM BENGUELLA TO THE TERRITORY OF YACCA, 


By H. CAPELLO and R. IVENS, Officers of the Royal Portuguese Navy. 
Translated by ALFRED ELWES, Ph.D. (Translator of Pinto’s “‘ How I Crossed Africa”). 2 vols, (Ready, 


The Work, furnished with complete Maps, Portraits of the Travellers, and copious Illustrations, forms an important 
contribution to the physical and chaslegiont geography of the vast African Continent, and is full of interesting adventure, 


Early in Ow tober, vol. crown n Ato. ‘cloth extra, gilt edges, 6d. 


AN EDITION DE LUXE OF LORNA DOONE. 


MR. R. D. BLACKMORE’S CELEBRATED NOVEL. 


Superbly Illustrated with the finest Wood Engravings of Exmoor and the neighbouring scenery, after designs by Mr. 
FP. Armstrong, also with Full-Page Engravings of incidents and characters in the story, by Mr. W. Small, and other 
Illustrations. this wal form the wentieth Edition (ot about 3,000 copies to the ) Edition) of this Popular Work, 


‘Just. ready, large imperial ito. in tasteful extra binding, gi gilt « edges, 3. 3s. 


FLORENCE: its History. The Medici—The Humanists — Letters— Arts, 


By CHARLES Y RIARTE, Translated by C. B. PITMAN. _Tilustrated with 500 very fine Engravings. 


Just ready, imperial 8vo. very choicely bound in new satin-wood pattern, gilt edges, 28¢. 


The HISTORY of FASHION in FRANCE; or, the Dress of Women from 
the Gallo-Roman Period to the Present Time. From the French ot M. AUGUSTIN CHALLAMEL by Mrs. CASHEL 
HOEY and Mr. JOHN LILLIE. With 21 Coloured Plates after Drawings by F. Lix. 


Folio, to be published by Subscription only, 


The ORNAMENTAL ARTS of JAPAN. Illustrated with 90 Plates—74 in 
Colours and Gold—with General and Descriptive Text. By GEO. ASHDOWN AUDSLEY. Particulars of this unique 
work and conditions of publication can be had of the Publishers. 

N.B.— The limited edition of 50 eapics on Jape nese paper at 211, each is exhausted ad by eubeerptione already received, 


ART and ARCHAOLOGY: an Illustrated Dictionary of Art and Archeology. 


_By J. W. MOLLESS, B.A. With about 750 Wood Engravings. Small dto. strongly bound in cleth, [Nearly ready. 


Nearly ready, small feap. 4to. cloth extra, 6s. 


Sir ROGER de COVERLEY. Reimprinted from the “Spectator.” With 


125 Woodcuts engraved b by J J. . D. D. Cooper from Designs by C. O. ). Murray, and with Steel Etching. 
Feap. dto. cloth extra, 12s, 6d. 


JOURNALISTIC LONDON; being a Series of Sketches of Famous Pens 
and Papers of the Day. By JOSEPH HATTON. Yrofusely Lilustrated with Portraits of distinguished wT 


Writers for the Press. 


AMERICAN MEN OF LEITERS., 


HENRY D. THOREAU. By F. B. Sanborn. Small post 8vo. cloth, 2s. Sf. 


Shortly, 4to. cloth extra, gilt edges, 42s, 


ROBERT HERRICK’S POETRY. With many splendid American Engravings 


after Designs by E. A. Abvey. 


Nearly ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth extra, ls, 6d, 


LIVES of ILLUSTRIOUS SHOEMAKERS. By Wm. E, Winks. With 9 


Portraits. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON SEARLE & RIVING TON, Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet-street, E.C. 


Printed by Cc. FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Took'’s Court, Chancery Lane, and Published by the sid 
UMN U. FRANCIS, at No. 20, Weilingtou Street, strand, W.U.—suturday, Uctuber 7, 
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